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Why the United States is a Pacific Nation, 

Ir the present crisis of European affairs, and in 
the rumors of embroilments in which the United 
States are to be engaged, it may be well to con- 
sider the disposition of our people, and the prob- 
ability of their becoming involved in wars pro- 
voked by themselves, 








We are charged with being, and are believed 
by foreigners to be a turbalent, aggressive and 
ambitious people, his idea is an inference 
drawn rather from the precedents of former re- 
publics, (between which and ourselves there is 
very little in common,) than from any thing in 
the history of our own, which proves us to be a 
most pacific people. The moment of the danger 
of a hostile encounter, our Gevernment is ever 
ready to take ail measures to avert it, and to ac- 
cept any proposition for peace that does not com- 
promise our national dignity ‘and self-respect. 
This action on the part of the Government only 
reflects the sentiments of the people, which, so 
long as it is forcibly and unequivocally expressed 
by a community whose political organization is 
entirely popular, is certain to determine the con- 
duct of its rulers, 





The pacific character of our people will be rea- 
dily appreciated by all who understand the entire 
equality which exists in our political organization, 
and the independence of the great mass of our 
people. All have equal political rights. Wealth 
and social position, of course, vary according to 
the qualities of the different members that com- 
pose society : but as the humblest. of these can, 
by the proceeds of the labor of six months, be- 
come possessed of one hundred acres of fertile 
soil, by the culture of which he may reach a state 
of independence in a very few years, almost 
every man of ordinary capacity reaches such a 
position,—one in which he has more to lose than 
to gain by any disturbance of the pacific relations 
of the country. But this is not all. Ours is a 
country in which labor may not only place all our 
people above want, but the immense resources of 
the country, joined to entire freedom of action, 
holds out to every man the hope, that, by enter- 
prize and energy, he may reach a position of com- 
petence at least, if not wealth. All, consequently, 
have their favorite scheme which is to produce 
such a desired result. One engages in ship-build- 
ing,—another the construction of a railroad,— 
another works a mine of iron or coal, another 
undertakes the manufacture of lumber,—another 
tries his hand in one of the numerous branches of 
agriculture. 
cations, All lay out a plan of operations fully 
equalling, and in most instances exceeding their 
means. They take the most favorable view | 
of the futare, and predicate success upon the 


existence of the most favorable condition of both | 


foreign and domestic markets, To a people so 
employed a disturbance in the money market, 
which may cut off their means, or lessen the de- 
mand for, and price of their products, is a great 
calamity. War would be the entire defeat of the 
most cherished objects and aims of life. They 
consequently shun it as a pestilence, and are ready 
to submit to almost any sacrifice to avoid it, 

The picture we have drawn is applicable to 
four-fifths of our whole male population. All aim 
to be rich by some laudable pursuit. They know 
very well that they cannot get rich by war. As 
for glory, a dollar will outweigh in their estima- 
tion, the rhetoric and bombast of a thousand 
Fourth-of-July orations, We are a money-loving 


All are intent upon their several vo- | 


people. The great mass are in the enjoyment of 
all that is requisite to a good degree of comfort. 
All are intent upon bettering their condition. To 
all such hopes a war would be the death knell. 
The mere rumor of war would embarrass the 
whole country, The prospect of one would ruin 
thousands, while its actual existence would re- 
duce the great mass of our people to comparative 
poverty. In other countries, wer is declared ‘by 
those who suffer from it only in a slight degree. 
Those who fight the battles seidom rise above the 
grade of day laborers. War in such cases becomes 
the game of diplomacy, and is entered upon, or 
peace made, not with any reference to their effect 
upon the people, but their bearing upon traditional 
ideas, or the maintenance of a staius in itself hos- 
tile to the best interest of humanity. In, the 
United States, the people stand upon a plane, 
higher as regards their social, political, and mate- 
rial condition than any other. They consequent- 
ly have more to lose by war. Under no circum- 
stances could it fail to be a dreadful calamity. Ip 
this country, those who would suffer the moat, 
wield the power of State. There is no danger, 
therefore, that we shall rash into a war, so long 
as we have more to lose than to gain by one,— 
uot till power and wealth become concentrated in 
ifew hands, aud the mass of the people powerless, 
or poor, ignorant, and degraded. Then the coun- 
try might embark upon schemes of avarice or 
lambition. But so long as the present equilibrium 
in the social body is maintained, and wealth, in- 
telligence, and political privileges so universally 
diffused, there is no doubt we shall remain as we 
iare, the most pacific people on the globe. A 
peaceful disposition is the natural result of our 
condition. We shall never be provoked into war, 
without good cause, and shall be ready to make 
peace upon any reasonable apology. Those who 
entertain a different notion of us, have a very in- 
adequate idea of the character and condition of 
our people, 








Mechanics Wanted, 

We call attention to the advertisement, in an- 
another column, of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad 
Company for engine drivers and mechanies for 
that road. The company’s works are situated at 





@ healthy location, near Mobile, Alabama, 
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Victoria Bridge. 

Below we give pretty full extracts from the re- 
ports of Messrs. Robert. Stephenson, and A. M. 
Ross, on the Victoria Bridge, to the Chairman and 
Direotors of the Grand Trunk Company. The 
priticipal object in these is to answer objections 
as to the cost of this undertaking on the plan 
adopted. The subject is divided into four. differ- 
ent points ;—fitst, the Approaches ; second, the 
Foundations ; third, the Upper Masonry; and 
fourth, the Superstructure or roadway. 

The Approaches are said to be 700 feet long on 
the south, and 1,300 on the north side, running 
into the river, until the latter attains, at summer 
level, a depth of 30 inches. On the side facing 

‘the current, the slope is three to one; on the oth- 
er, one to one, The embankments are solid, form- 
ed of large masses of stone faced with rubble ma- 
sonry, and constructed in a most substantial man- 
ner. The abutments are each 242 feet long. The 
foundations are placed on solid rock, and in no 
place at a great depth below the surface. In 
laying these, a species of Coffer Dam has been us- 
ed, which has given satisfaction. 1t has been 
found, however, that the river bed is very irregu- 
lar, presenting large,loose fragments of rock strew- 
ed about. This necessarily required some modi- 
fications in the plan of operating. In the cir. 
cumstances, the only proper course is considered 
to be to carry the masonry down to the solid rock; 
and not to rest it upon a concrete, confined in 
“Caissons,” as certain parties suggested. Such a 
foundation is not only impracticable,but extreme- 
ly dangerous. On this point Mr. Stephenson 
Says: ' 

“These considerations lead me therefore to the 
conclusion, that the present design for the founda- 
tion is as economical as is compatible with com- 
plete security.” 

As to the upper masonry which is estimated to 
cost 60 per cent. of the whole structure, this is 
regulated by the number of piers, and the latter 
by the width of spans. The centre span is 330 
feet ; and the others 242 feet each, which are con- 
sidered to be the mostadvantageous in all respects. 
The piers are surrounded by powerful Ice Break- 
ers, 

The masonry of the piers, considering the tem- 
perature and the shocks to which the work must 
be exposed, is believed to be no more costly than 
is required for the purpose. 

In reference to the superstructure or roadway of 
the Bridge, we copy at length from Mr. Steven- 
son’s report. 

“The next point to be discussed is the construc- 
tion of the superstructure, or,roadway ; and here, 
owing to the misconception which seems to ex- 
ist on this subject, amongst some Engineers, 1 
am compelled to enter somewhat into technical 
details,in reference to the treatment and construc- 
tion of beams. 

The matter has been already debated before 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, at great length 
arising out of a paper read by Mr. Barton on the 
construction of the bridge, over the river Boyne, 
erected under the direction of Sir John Macneill. 

In the design of this bridge the Engineer has 
adopted what is technically termed the “ Trellis” 
system of beam or girder, for the avowed purpose 
of saving material, as compared with the plain 
tubular system adopted in the Britannia, and now 
proposed for the Victoria Bridge. 

It has been already stated that the design and 
cost of masonry materially depend upon the com- 
parative expense, which may be incurred in the 
construction of the roadway, since the spans or 





openings adopted are really governed by this 
item in =! oo It is, oe eg ne- 
cessal t part o e@ pro e8 

should be analyzed with great cle a | - 

Notwithstanding. the discussion which took 
place at the Institation of Civil Engineers, as to 
the comparative merits of constructing beams in 
almost every variety oi detail,it certainly appears, 
as far as I am able to form a judgment that much 
error still prevails regarding the simple principles 
that should, and indéed must, govern the arrange- 
ment of every beam bridge. 

The tubular system is openly declared by some 
to be a wasteful expenditure of material for the 
attainment of a given strength—in short, that, in 
the scale of comparative merit, it stands at the 
lowest pvint. This, if it were the fact. would 
not be extraordinary, since it was the first pro- 
posed for carrying railways over spans never be- 
fore dcemed practicable; but in the following 
remarks I hope to convince you, in the simplest 
manner, that (except in particular cases) whilst 
it is not a more costly method of construction, it 
is the most efficacious one that has hitherte been 
devised. 

At present there may be regarded as existing 
three methods of constructing wrought iron gir- 
ders or beams for railway purposes. 

First.—The Tubular Girder, or what is some 
times called the Boz-girder, when employed for 
small spans, with which may also be named the 
Single-ribbed girder, —the whole belonging to the 
class known as the “ Boiler-plate” girders, 

Seconp.—The Trellis Girder, which is simply a 
substitution of iron bars for the wood in the trellis 
bridges, which have been so successfully employ- 
ed in the United States, where wood is cheap and 
iron is dear. 

Tuirp. The Single Triangle girder, recently 
called “Warren,” from a patent having been ob- 
tained for it by a gentleman of that name. 

Now, in calculating the strength of these differ- 
ent classes of girders, one ruling principles apper- 
tains, and is common to all of them. Primaril 
and essentially the ultimate strength is considered 
to exist in the top and bottom,—the former being 
exposed to a compressive force by the action of 
the load,and the latter to a force of tension; there- 
fore, whatever be the class or denomination of 
girders, they must all be alike in amount of effec- 
tive material in these members, if their spans and 
depths are the same,and they have to sustain the 
same amount of load. 

On this point, I believe there is no difference of 
opinion amongst those who have had to deal with 
the subject, Hence, then, the question of compa- 
rative merits, amongst the different classes of con- 
struction of beams or girders, is really narrowed 
to the method of connecting the top and bottom 
webs, 80 called. In the tubular system, this is ef- 
fected by means of continuous plates rivited to- 
gether ; in the trellis girders, it is accomplished 
by the application of a trellis work, composed of 
bars of iron forming struts and ties, more or less 
numerous, intersecting each other, and rivited at 
the intersections; and in the girders of the simple 
tiiangular, or “Warren” system, the connection 
between the top and bottom is made with bars,— 
not intersecting each other, but forming a series 
of equilateral triangles,—these bars are alternate- 
ly struts and ties. 

Now, in the consideration of these different 
plans for connecting the top and bottom weds of a 
beam, there are two questions to be disposed of ; 
one is—which is the most economical? and the 
other—which is the most effective mode of so do- 
ing? But while thus-reducing the subject to 
simplicity, it ls of the utmost importance to keep 
constantly in mind, that any saving that the one 
system may present over the other, is actually 
limited to a portion, or per centage of a subordi- 
nate part of the total amount of the material em- 
ployed. 

In the case now under consideration, namely, 
that of the Victoria tubes, the total weight of the 
material between the bearings is 242 tons, which 
weight is disposed of in the following manner : 
















Top of Tube.... Cee CHO Hee Cee eee wee, 76 
Bottom of do.... SOC CHO Hee Bee Fees eee, 82 


Sides of-do.... FOOR CROs HOw Cee CEs Bee ey 84 


Total .... Ce COS FOF Cease Hee Bees eee 249 


Assuming that the strain per square inch, in the 
top and bottom,is the same for every kind of beam 
—say 4 tons of compression in the top, and 5 tons 
of tension in the bottom—the only saving that can 
by any possibility be made to take place being 
confined to the sides, must be a saving in that 
portion of the weight which is only about one. 
thirty-four per cent of the whole. How,therefore, 
can 70 per cent. of saving be realized as has been 
stated, out of the total weight, when the question 
resolves itself into a difference of opinion on a por- 
tion which is only 84 per cent of such weig).t ? 

I am tempted to reiterate here much that was 
said by several experienced Engineers on the sub- 
ject, during the discussions already alluded to, at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers; but the argu- 
ment adduced on that occasion could only be ren- 
dered thoroughly intelligible by the assistance of 
diagrams of some complexity, and I think suffi- 
cient has been said to demonstrate, that no saving 
of importance can be made in the construction of 
the roadway of the Victoria Bridge, as it is now 
designed by the substitution of any other descrip. 
tion of girder. Yet, lest this should be considered 
mere assertion, permit me to adduce one or two 
examples, where the close-sided tubular system, 
and the open-sided system, may be fairly brought 
into comparison with each other in actual prac- 
tice. 

The most remarkable parallel case, which oc- 
curs to me, is the comparison of the Victoria- 
tubes under consideration, with a triangular, or 
“ Warren” bridge, which has been erected by Mr. 
Joseph Cubitt, over a branch of the river 
Trent, near Newark, on the Great Northern Rail- 


Y | way. 


The spans are very similar, and so are the 
depths, In calling your attention to the compari- 
son, you must bear in mind, that all possible skill 
and science were brought to bear upon every por- 
tion of the details of the Newark-Dyke-Bridge, in 
order to reduce the total weight and cost to a 
minimum, 

The comparison stands thus— 


Victoria BridGe, As BEING ERECTED. 
Span,,242 feet; weight, including bearings, 
275 tons, for a length of 257 feet. 


Newark-DyYKE-BRIDGE AS ERECTED, 

Span, 240 feet, 6 inches; weight, including bear- 
ings, 292 tons, for a length of 254 ft. 
which shews a balance of 17 tons in favor of the 

Victoria-tubes, 

The Newark-Dyke-Bridge is only 18 feet wide, 
while the Victoria-tube is 16 feet, having a wider 
gauge railway passing through it. 

This is a very important case, as the spans and 
depths are all but identical, and it will therefore 
enable you to form a judgment upon that point 
which has caused so much controversy at the dis- 
cussion alluded to. It is true that in the Newark- 
Dyke-Bridge a large proportion of the weight is of 
cast iron, a material I have frequently adopted in 
the parts of tubular bridges subject to compression 
only, but from its brittle character I should never 
recommend it for exportation, nor for the parts of 
a structure that are liable to a lateral blow. 

It has been suggested, that there is much con- 
venience in the arrangement of the trellis, or “ War- 
ren” bridge, as it may be taken to pieces, and more 
conveniently and economically transported over- 
land than “ Boiler plates; this may be correct 
under some circumstances, but it cannot hold 
good for a work like the Victoria bridge over the 
St. Lawrence. 

I am aware that girders upon the “ Warren ” 
principle have been adopted in India, and I am 
not prepared to call in question the propriety of 
their application in certain cases, but what, 
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prove to you that no economy over the plain tube 
can be e in the case of the Victoria Bridge. 
I may add, that it has sometimes been urged that 
the workmansbip in trellis, or “Warren” girders, is 
of a less expensive character than that required 
in tubes. I am bound to confess my utter inabili- 
ty to understand such a statement ; for, after many 

of practical experience as a manufacturer 
of iron of every description, I do not know of any 
class of workmanship that bears so small a pro- 
portion to the value of the material as Boiler- 
plate work. If there be any difference in the 
cost, it ought certainly, to be in favor of tubular 
beams. 

Another example may be mentioned of a tubu- 
Jar beam, somewhat similar in dimensions to the 
last described, and one which is actually erected 
on a continuation of the same fine of railway, as 
that on which the Newark-Dyke-Bridge is situated, 
pamely,—over the river Aire, at Ferry Bridge.— 
Although the similarity is not so great with this as 
with the Victoria tube, yet I believe it is sufficient- 
ly so to form another proof that the advantage is 
in favor of the solid side. 

As before : 

Newark-Dyke-Bripas. 

Span, 240 ft., 6 in.; weight, 292 tons. 
Ferry Bripce. 
Span, 225 ft.; weight; 235 tons. 

The difference between these weights is more than 
sufficient to compensate for the difference of span; 
besides which, in the Ferry bridge, made accord- 
ing to my designs and ipstructions, I was lavish in 
the thickness of the side plates, and the bearings 
which are included in the above weight were stiff- 
ened by massive pillars of cast iron. 

For a further example, let me compare the 
Boyne trellis bridge (held by some to be the most 
economical) with the present Victoria tubes. ~ 

The Boyne bridge has three spans, the centre 
one being 264 feet, and the height is 224 feet. It 
is constructed for a double line of way, and is 24 
feet wide. The total load, jncluding the beam it- 
self, the rolling load at two tons per foot, and plat- 
form rails, &c., amount to 98iNons, uniformly dis- 
tributed. 

The bridge is constructed upon the principle of 
“continuous beams,” a term which signifies that it 
is not allowed to take a natural deflection due to 
its span; but being tied over the piers to the oth- 
er girders, the effeetive central span is shortened 
to 174 feet; in fact, this principle changes the 3 
spans into five spans. Now the effective area giv- 
en for compression in this centre span is 1134 in., 
which gives a strain for the 174 feet span of near- 
ly 6 tons to the inch in comparison. 

The Victoria tubes are so dissimilar in form and 
circumstances, to the Boyne bridge, that it is a 
troublesome matter to reduce the two to a com- 
parative state. However, the Victoria tubes are 
known to be 275 tons in weight—242 feet in span, 
and 19 feet average depth, the strain not being 
more than 4 tons per inch for compression, with a 
uniform load of 514 tons, which includes its own 
weight, sleepers and rails, and a rolling load of 1 
ton per foot. 

The Victoria Bridge has not been designed upon 
the principle of continuous beams for practical 
reasons, including the circumstance of the steep 
gtadient, on each side of the centre span, and the 
great disturbance which would be caused by the 
accumu!ated expansion and contraction, of such a 
continuous system of iron work, in a climate where 
the extremes of temperature are so widely apart; 
otherwise the principle alluded to, was first devel- 
ne in tubular beams, namely in the Britannia 


But since we are only now discussing the mer- 


have been aiming at in these observations is, to] tons; and if we 
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the Victoria tube to carry 
a double line of way and 24 feet wide with a 


span. 

It will be necessary to conclude my remarks 
with some further observations relative to the com- 
parisons under our notice, which are of vital im- 
portance in considering the design of such a bridge 
as that to be erected for the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way. of Canada. 

Independently of the comparative weights and 
cost, which I believe have been fairly placed be- 
fore you, the comparative merits as regards efli- 
ciency have yet to be alluded to. 

You may be aware that at the present time, 
theorists are quite at variance with each other, as 
to the action of a load in straining a beam in the 
various points of its depth, and the fact is now 
known, that all the received formule for calculat- 
ing the strergth of a beam subjected to a trans- 
verse load require remodelling ; therefore, at pre- 
sent it is far beyond the power of the designers of 
trellis or triangular bridges, to say with precision 
what the laws are which govern the strains and 
resistances, in the sides of beams. or even of sim- 
ple solid beams ; yet one thing is certain, which is, 
that the sides of all these trellis or “Warren” 
bridges are useless, for the purpose of connecting 
the top and bottom and keeping them in their 
proper positions; they depend upon their connec- 
tion with the top and bottom webs, for their own 
support; and since they could not sustain their 
shape but collapsed immediately, and were dis- 
connected from these top and bottom members, it 
is evident that they add to the strain upon them ; 
and consequently to that extent reduce the ulti- 
mate strength of the beams. 

In the case of the Newark Dyke bridge, when 
tested to a strain of 634 tons.to the inch, its de- 
flection was 7 inches in the middle,and when test- 
ed with its calculated load of one ten per foot run, 
the deflection was 43g inches. The deflection of 
the Victoria tubes by calculation will not be more 
with the load of one ton per foot, than 1-6 inch; 
and we have had sufficient proof of the correctness 
of this calculation in existing examples. That of 
of the Boyne bridge with a uniform load of 530 
tons, was 1-9 inch with the spans shortened in ef- 
fect as described. 

Many other bridges of similar spans to those 
above named, have been constructed upon the 
“open side” or “truss” principle, which are (in ev- 
ery sense of the word) excellent structures, but 
since po comparison of economy between them 
and the Victoria tubes has been offered, it would 
be improper to class them with those (already 
named) which have actually been put forward as 
examples of economy to a large extent over the 
tubular system. 

As an argument in favor of the-trellis beams it 
has been stated, that no formula has been used to 
valne the sides of a plate beam for horizontal 
strains ;—and therefore, since the sides are thrown 
away ,except for the office they perform in connect- 
ing the top and bottom webs, it is asked why 
should more material be placed in the sides than 
sufficent for that purpose? Now, I admit, that 
there is no formula for valuing the solid sides for 
strains,and that we only ascribe to them the value 
or use of connecting the top and bottom ; yet we 
are aware that from their continuity and solidity 
they are of value to resist horizontal and many 
other strains, independently of the top and bot- 
tom, by which they add very much to the stiff- 
ness of the beam ; and the fact of their containing 
more material than necessary to connect the 
top and bottom webs, is by no means fairly es- 





































its of the sides, let the Boyne bridge be supposed | tablished. 


to have sufficient area in its top to resist four tons 
per inch, (the proper practical strain) and let the 
spans be not continuous; it will be found by cal- 
culation that the area required at top will be 364 
inches, instead of 1134 inches, and the weight of 
the would be found by calculation to come 


It is also said that the “trellis” and ‘Warren” 





to—which is, that any change of proportion in the 
¢ of a beam peer re wh dha of ce calls: 


depth of 221¢ feet, even if we double the size in|ed by the load, and consequently changes the weight 
quantity, the whole amount of weight will be cer-|of she beam itself. The resistance to horizontal 
tainly very little more than 500 tons for 242 feet/strain in the above classes of bridges depends up- 


the distance between their top and bottom webs; 
such beams are said to vary in strength directly 
as their depths, and inversely as their spans.— 
With regard to tubular beams, a practical rule 
has been established, which determines that the 
depth shall not be less than 1-15 of the span ; but 
although this is the minimum depth given, there 
is no reason to consider it the maximum depth; 
indeed the tubular bridges fast named are of a 
greater depth than the proportion would give; 
for instance the depth of Ferry bridge is 1-11th of 
its span, and that of the Victoria tubes, next the 
centre opening, is 1-12th of the span. These pro- 
portions are, I believe, very similar to those that 
are usually adopted for Warren or trellis beams. 

It is well known that the diagonal “ struts” in 
these latter systems (when under pressure) deflect 
as if they themselves were beams, and any in- 
crease in the depth of the sides would be an in- 
crease of length in the diagonals; which in the 
“Warren” must be compensated by an increase in 
their sectional area; and in the trellis beam, if 
they are not increased in area, they must be in 
number, so as to make more intersections; there- 
fore an increase in depth of the sides of these 
systems, would not only be a proportionate in- 
crease in their weight, but would be an increase 
per square foot of their surface. Now the sides of 
a tube [from their nature] way be increased in 
depth up to a reasonable practical limit without 
any increase in their thickness, 

Having given you my views with respect to the 
comparative merits of the different kinds of road- 
way, consisting of “beams” that may be adopted 
in the Victoria bridge,I now proceed to draw your 
attention to the adaptation of the “suspension” 
principle, similar to that of the bridge which has 
been completed within the last few months by Mr. 
Roebling, over the Niagara river near the Great 
“Falls.” 

You are aware that during my last visit to @a- 
nada I examined this remarkable work, and made 
myself acquainted with its general details; since 
then Mr. Roebling has kindly forwarded to me a 
copy of his last report, dated, May,1855, in which 
all the important facts connected with the struc- 
ture, as well as the results which have been pro- 
duced since its opening for the passage of railway 
traius, are carefully and clearly set forth. 

No one can study the statements contained in 
that report without admiring the great skill which 
has been displayed throughout in the design; nei- 
ther can any one who has seen the locality fail to 
appreciate the fituess of the structure for the sin- 
-_ combination of difficulties which are pres- 
ented, 

Your Engineer, Mr. Alexander Ross, has person- 
ally examioed the Niagara Bridge since its open- 
ing, with the view of instituting, as far as is prac- 
ticable, a comparison between that kind of struc- 
ture and the one proposed for the Victoria Bridge; 
and as he has since communicated to me by letter 
the general conclusions at which he has arrived, I 
think I cannot do better than convey them to you 
in his own words, which are subjoined below:— 

“T find from various sources that considerable 
pains have been taken to produce an impression in 
England in favor of a Suspension Bridge, in place 
of that we are engaged in constructing across the 
St. Lawrence at this place. This idea, no doubt, 
has arisen from the success of the Niagara Sus- 
pension Bridge, lately finished by Mr. Roebliog; 
and now in use by the Great Western Railway Co., 
as the connecting link between their lines on each 
side the St. Lawrence, about two miles below the 
Great ‘Falls,’ of the situation and particulars of 
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beams are usually made deeper in proportion to|which you will no doubt have some recollection. 
their span, than the tubes, and therefore the strain|I visited the spot lately, and found Mr, Roebling 
being less, a less quantity of material is employed |there, who gave me every facility I could desire 
in the top and bottom webs. An important con-|for my objects. Of his last report on the comple- 
sideration should be named ia reply to this—)tion of the work, he also gave mea copy, which 





Out little short of 600 tons; whereas it is now 886 


which concerns all the classes of beams alluded} you will receive with this: I have marked the 
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which contain the substance of his state-|t 
4 aheeginn ved sketch of the O78 


structure. Mr. Roebling bas succeeded in accom- 
plishing all he had undertaken, viz: safely to pass 
over railway trains at a speed not exceeding five 
ra‘les an hour; this speed, however, is not practis- 
ed,—the time occupied in passing over 800 feet, is 
three minutes, which is equal to 3 miles an hour; 
The deflection is. found to vary from 6 to 9 inches, 
depending on the extent of the load, and the larg- 
est load yet passed over is 326 tons of 2000 Ibs. 
each, which caused a depression of 10 inches. A 
precaution has been taken to diminish the span 
from 800 to 700 feetgby building up, underneath 
the platform at each end, about 40 feet in length, 
iatervenivg between the towers and the face of the 
precipice upon which they stand ; and struts have 
also been added, extending 10 feet further. The 
points involved in the consideration of this subject 
are, first, sufficiency, and second, cost. These are, 
in this particular case, soon disposed of. First, we 
have a structure which we dare not use at a high- 
er speed than 3 miles an hour; in crossing the St. 
Lawrence, at Montreal, we should thus occupy 3% 
of an hour; and allowing reasonable time for 
trains clearing and getting well out of each other’s 
way, I consider that 20 trains in the 24 honrs is 
the utmost we could accomplish. When our com- 
munication is completed across the St. Lawrence, 
there will be lines, [now existing, having their ter- 
mini on the South shore} which, with our own line, 
will require four or five times this accommodation. 
This is no exaggeration, Over the bridge in ques- 
tion, although opened only a few weeks, and the 
roads yet incomplete on either side, there are be- 
tween 30 and 40 trains passing daily. The mixed 
application of timber and iron in connection with 
wire, renders it impossible to put up so large a 
work to answer the purposes required at Montreal; 
we must, therefore, construct it entirely of iron, 
omitting all perishable materials, and we are thus 
brought to consider the question of cost. In do- 
ing which, as regards the Victoria bridge, I fiad 
that, dividing it under three heads, it stands as 
follows : 
First,—the approaches and abutments, 
which together extend te 3,000 feet in 
length, amount in the estimate to .... £200,000 
Second,—the masonry, forming the piers 
which occupy the intervening space of 
7,000 feet between the abutments, in- 
cluding all dams and appliances for 
their erection i335 <0. secs cecewesss 
Third,—the wrought iron tubular super- 
structare, 7,000 feet in length, which 
AMOUNES tO 2... .00 cove cove voce seve 
(About £57 per lineal foot.) we 
Making a total of....... 0.0. wees oo0e£1,400,000 


“By substituting a Suspension Bridge the case 
would stand thus:—-The approaches and abut- 
ments extending to 3,000 feet in length being 
commen to both, more especially as these are now 
in an advanced state, may be stated as above at 
£200,000. 

“The masonry of the Victoria bridge piers, 
range from 40 to 72 feet in height averaging 56 
feet, and these are 24 in number, the number re- 
quired for a suspension bridge admitting of spans 
of about 700 feet, would be 10, and these would 
extend tu an average height of 125 feet. These 
10 piers, with the proportions due to their height 
and stability, would contain as much (probably 
more) masonry as is contained in the 24 piers de- 
signed for the Victoria bridge, and the only item 
of saving, which would arise between these, would 
be the lesser number of dams that would be re- 
quired for the suspension piers, but this I beg to 
say, is more than doubly balanced by the excess 
in masonry, and the additional cost entailed in the 
construction, at so greatly increased a height. 
Next as to the superstructure, which in the Vic- 
toria bridge costs £57 per lineal foot,—Mr. Roeb- 
ling in his report, states the cost of his bridge to 
have been $400,000 which is equal to £80,000 
sterling. Estimating his towers and anchor mason- 
ry at £20,000, which I believe is more than their 
due; We have £60,000 left for the superstruc- 
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which ‘for a lefigth | of 800 feet is « 
£75 per lineal foot,igiving an excess of £18 per 
foot over the tubes, of which we bave 7,000 feet 
in length. By this data, we show an excess of 
nearly 10 per cent. ia the suspension, as compared 
with which we have to deal, besides having a 
structure perishable in itself; on account of the 
nature of the materials; and to construct them 
entirely of iron, would involve an increase in the 
cost which ne circumstance connected with our 
local or any other consideration at Montreal, 
would justify. We attain our ends by a much 
more economical structure, and what is of still 
greater consequence a more permanent one; ana 
as Mr. Roebling says, no suspension bridge is safe 
without the appliances of stays from below, no 
stays of the k‘nd referred to could be used in the 
Victoria bridge,—both on account of the naviga- 
tion and the ice, either of which, coming in con- 
tact with them, would instantly destroy them. No 
security would be left against the storms and bur- 
ricanes so frequently occurring in this part of the 
world. 

“No one, however, capable of forming a judg- 
ment upon the subject will doubt for one moment 
the propriety of adopiing the suspended mode of 
structure for the particular place and object it is 
designed to serve at Niagara. A gorge 800 feet 
in width and 240 in depth, with a foaming cataract 
racing at a speed from 20 to 80 miles an hour, 
underneath, points out, at once, that the design 
is most eligible; and Mr. Roebling has succeeded 
in perfecting a work capable of passing over 10 
or 12 trains an hour, if it should be required to 
doso. The end is attained by means the most 
applicable to the circumstances; these means, 
however, are only applicable where they can be 
used with economy, as in this instance.” 

In conclusion, therefore, I have to state to you 
my deliberate opinion, that the present design 
now being carried out for the Victoria bridge is 
the most suitable that can be adopted, taking all 
the circumstances into consideration, to which the 
question relates, In making this statement, I 
must ask you to bearin mind that I am not ad- 
dressing you as an advocate for a tubular bridge, 
I am very desirous of calling your especial atten- 
tion to this fact; for really much error prevails 
upon this point, through the impression that in 
every case I must appear as an advocate; no one 
is more aware than I am that such inflexible ad- 
vocacy would amount to ap absurdity. 


I entirely concur in what Mr. Ross says respect- 
ing the propriety of applying the suspension prin- 
ciple to the passage across the Niagara gorge; no 
other system of bridge building yet devised, could 
cope with the large span of 800 feet, which was 
there absolutely called for, irrespective of the 
other difficulties alluded to, 

Where such spans are demanded no design of 
“beam” with which I am acquainted would be at 
all feasible. The tube, trellis, and triangular 
systems are impracticable, in a commercial sense, 
and even as a practical engineering question, the 
difficulties involved are all but insurmountable. 


Over the St.Lawrence, we are, fortunately, not 
compelled to adopt very large spans ; none so large 
in fact, as have been already accomplished by the 
simple ‘‘girder” system. It is under these circum- 
stances that the suspension principle fails in my 
opinion to possess any decided advantage in point 
of expense ; whilst it is certainly much ioferior, as 
regards stability for railway purposes. The flexure 
of the Niagara bridge, though really small, is suf- 
ficiently indicative of such a movement amongst 
the parts of the platform as cannot fail to aug- 
ment where wood is employed, before a long time 
elapses, 

I beg that this observation may not be consider- 
ed as being made in the tone of disparagement; on 
the contrary, no one appreciates more than I do 
the skill and science displayed by Mr. Roebling in 
overcoming the striking engineering difficulties, by 
which he was surrounded. Tonly refer to the ques- 
tion of flexure in the platform as an unavoidable 
defect in the suspension principle, which from the 
comparatively small spans that are available in the 
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Finances of Pennsylvania, 

Gov. Pollock’s Message was delivered to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, on the 2odinst. We 
learn from it that the receipts into the State Trea. 
sury, for the year ending November 30th, 1855, 
including a balance of $1,240,928 72 from the pre. 
vious year, were $6,631,402 88. The total pay- 
ments for the same period were $6,385,706 62, 
leaving a balance of $1,245,697 31 in the Treasu. 
ry at the close of the last fiscal year. The re. 
ceipts for the year, exclusive of the balance, were 
$5,390,474 11. The ordinary expenses, including 
interest on the public debt, amounted to $4,139. 
512 28; extraordinary payments, $1,246,193 24, 
The latter were applied to the following objects, 
viz :—to the Portage Railroad over the Alleghany 
mountains, $446,762 12; to the North Branch 
canal, $87,562 67; to the Columbia Railroad for 
re-laying south track, $133,106; to the payment 
of domestic creditors, $1,629 85; to the redemp- 
tion of loans, $316,550 60; and relief notes can- 
celled, $260,588. 

The balance in the Treasury will be required 
for the payment of interest in February, and for 
unpaid appropriations. The interest on the State 
debts has been promptly paid, and her credit is 
now firmiy established. The sum of $335,011 39 
is due to the Sinking Fund—-to be applied to the 
redemption of relief notes now in circulation. 

In consequence of the large appropriations to 
public works, the amount of State indebtedness is 


now a little above what it was five yearsago. On. 


the Ist of December, 1851, the funded debt was 
$39,216,707 54, and the unfunded, $897,528 95. 
making a total of $40,114,236 99. On the Ist of 
December, 1854, this had risen to $41,698,595 74 
showing an increase of $1,584,359 35. During the 
past year,however,this has decreased $630,601.02. 
The debts consisted of the followlug : 
Funded debt, viz: 


© OC COME. FORE oooe cece sapere «e- $516,154 93 
5 ncn eval ence eeneehte ewe 88,903,445 64 
. ty nn 90 2906 0b4e abe 888,200 00 
4 _ ¥9e0-bpqo'h one 100,000 00 


Total funded debt.... .... ...$89,907,800 47 
Uufunded debt, viz : 
Relief notes in circu- 
lation.... .... .....$258,773 00 
Int. certificates _ out- 


standing......... 29,157 25 
Domestic creditors... 1,264 00 
Balance of temporary 
loan of April 19th, 
1853.............. 525,000 00 
Balance of temporary 
loan of May 9th, 
SID skh thee angen 846,000 00 
Total unfunded debt. ——~--——-._ 1,160,194 25 


Total debt Dec. 1. 1855...... F $41,067,994 72 
Total debt, as above stated,Dec. 1, 


1854 se seeeceee 41,698,695 74 
Total debt, as above stated, Dec. 1, 


BERD s0s0 cope v6 + sees 41,067,994 72 


eee ee ee 


Decrease during the fiscal year .... $630,601 02 

By an act passed ia April 1, 1816, the Governor 
was authorized to issue State stock in payment of 
interest on the funded debt. Of this there has 
heed issued to date $4,105,150, bearing five per 
cent. interest, and redeemable on or after the first 
of August,1865. No provision has yet been made 
for its redemption ; but the Governor recommends 
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steps to be taken for that purpose, by the issue 
of an equal amount of five per cent. State bonds. 


“The aggregate receipts of the Treasury from 
ublic works, for the year ending November 30, 
1854, were $1,942,376 71. The aggregate expen- 
ditures, including ordinary and extraordinary pay- 
ments, for the same period, amounted to $1,838,- 
791 18, showing an excess of receipts, over all ex- 
penditures of $103,585 53. 

The extraordinary payments for the same year 
(excluding $133,100 paid for re-laying the south 
track of the Columbia railroad and $28,000 for 
rebuilding the Freeport aqueduct) were $690,- 
427 78 The ordinary expenditures were $1,148 ,- 
863 40. 

Aggregate receipts above stated.. 
Ordinary expenditures 


$1,942,376 71 
. 1,148,363 40 








Net revenue for the fiscal year...... $714,013 31 


The above shows a slight advance of net reve- 
nue over that of 1854, which will be increased by 
the abundant crops just beginning to come for- 
ward. The sum of $161,125 has been paid into 
the Treasury by the Pennsylvania and other rail- 
road companies, as the tax on tonnage passing ov- 
er their roads. The Delaware division exhibits a 
satisfactory condition. Total receipts, $392,678 ; 
total net revenue, $332,575, A large additional 
business has been done on the Columbia road,with 
a corresponding increase of receipts. From the 
Junction to Pittsburg, resulis have not been so 
favorable. There the receipts were unable to 
meet the expenditures. The railroad to avoid the 
planes of the Alleghany mountain has not. yet 
been completed. The expenditures on this work 
have already largely exceeded the estimates, and 
the further sum of $177,573 is still needed. Every 
thing that skill and energy could do to complete 
the North Branch canal, before the close of navi- 
gation was done ; but the undertaking proved too 
difficult to be completed in time. The amount 
actually expended on this work, since 1849, is $1,- 
857,877, which is $750,000 beyond the estimate, 
and yet the work is unfinished. The Governor 
severely denounces somebody for “such reckless 
expenditure.” 

He notices the effort made to effect a sale of the 
public works, and hepes that such a proper course 
of policy may yet be accomplished,at a fair consid- 
eration to all parties. He is opposed to the fur- 
ther chartering of new banks, or the re-chartering 
ofold ones, except when indispensably necessary ; 
thinks that in ail such cases, a reasonable pre- 
mium ought to be paid the State by the corpora- 
tions chartered or re-chartered. No names of 
members of the Legislature should be used as cor- 
porators in bills to be brought before them. 

The remainder of the Message is devoted to a 
variety of other topics, agricultural, educational, 
reformatory,&c., which our limits prevent us from 
farther noticing. 





Orange and Alexandria Railroad, 

The annual meeting of the Orange and Alexan- 
dria Railroad Company, was held in the city of 
Alexandria, on the 25th of October last. From 
the report published, we learn that their business 
for the year ending 30th Sept., was— 
her gaia seOe tees tees eens eee oe $105,240 68 





Freight .. SBTEG eo .te categes 69,834 54 
Ne Gia. coe... cote cs., ok, 36,480 39 
Total eeee e888 


Of the last item $23,465 were recéived from the 
Manasses ‘Gap road. ;The operating expenses 





were $100,142, leaving )$111,363,,as, net. gains.— 
The gross receipts sbow an increase of $40,317; 
and the net profits, $12,611 over those of the pre- 
vious year, although the short crops seriously di- 
minished both the gross and net revenue. Since 
the new crops have begun to come forward, there 
has been a very considerable increase to their bu- 
siness, It is calculated that for the current year 
the receipts will amount to over $250,000, leaving 
$140,000 of net profits, or seven per cent on $2,- 
000,000, the entire cost of the road and equipment 
to Gordonsville, iis present southern terminus. 

The road is a first class work, and though but 
partially completed, has already begun to show 
the usual effects of such works in enhancing the 
value of real estate along the line. 

At the previous annual meeting, the Board an- 
nounced that proposals for the grading and ma- 
sonry of the road from Charlottesville to Lynch- 
burg, had been accepted. Since then all the re- 
maining sections of the work, except three, have 
been let. On account of the monetary stringency 
then felt, the Board stipulated that the expendi- 
tures should not exceed $240,000 for the year.— 
This sum has since been increased, by one of the 
contractors offering to take at par $50,000 in 
county bonds and an cqual amount in the compa- 
ny’s stock and bonds. Last Spring,in consequence 
of authority granted at the previous annual meet- 
ing, the Board prepared an issue of bonds, to the 
amount of $1,200,000, payable at the expiration 
of 20 yeais from date. Of these about $91,000 
have been issued to contractors, and for the pur- 
chase of real estate at Lynchburg. The Board 
regret that owing to the financial crisis then so 
severely felt, they have been uvable to negotiate 
these so as to enable them to prosecute the work 
more vigorously. It is hoped that with the pres- 
ent abundant crops, some change for the better 
will take place. 

They 1ecommend application to be made to the 
Legislature for a three-fifths subscription to the 
Lynchburg extension. In that case, they would 
be able to proceed without resorting to a sale of 
bonds. 

The means at present available are the folluw- 


ing: 
Individual subscriptions due.. $8,468 
State nacen.  aomee 
State 4 (pr eferr ed). hewews 1,056 
Cash and funds available.............. 12,768 
Freight bills dne to Ist Oct............ 13,749 
Private and county eae on ex- 
tension ...... snes’ Ce 
Expected sur plus from. revenue of 1856... 100,000 
Making a totai of.... .... wees sees $250,616 


Deducting from this $21,000 now due contrac 
tors, and such sums as subscribers will probably 
be unable to pay, will reduce it perhaps $25,- 
000 in all. On the other hand, they expect to 
sella portion of their bonds, and derive assistance 
from the banks so as to afford them available 
funds of from $250,000 to $300,000, which will 
keep operations steadily going forward during the 
year. 

The cost of the Lynchburg extension, to date 
of report, has been $267,007 of which- $197,290 
are for construction ; $28,575, for surveying and 
engineering; and $26,000 for real estate at Lynch- 


ene tone coon vewenf211505 61| burg. 


According to the Treasurer’s report,the receipts 
'for-last year from all sources, were $581,021 ; and 





ee 
‘the disbursements, $564,504. Total reccipts since 
commencement, $2,754,047 ; total disbursements, 
$2,692,432. 

The entire indebtedness of the company, at pre- 
vious annual report was $543,261, of which $410,- 
000 had been funded. Since that time the fol- 
lowing loans have been contracted : 





Temporary loans..........- OE 000 
Bills payable.. ade F . 28,539 
Salaries and unsettled accounts... Pe 8,039 
Bills and pay rolls up to Ist, Od soe ca: 21,783 

Ti cip band ncba uss scae tedvedees $95,361 


The great Southern mail is now carried over 
this line and the Virginia Central to Richmond.— 
The rate of remuneration is $250 per mile, which 
is satisfactory. A suit against the company has 
been commenced by the Richmond, Frederics- 
burg, and Potomac company, for carrying, in con- 
nection with the Central road, through passengers 
between Washington and Richmond. 

The Chief Engineer in his report, states, that it 
is possible that from 20 to 30 miles of the road 
from Charlottesville may be opened by the 1st of 
May, 1857; and the whole line to Lynchburg com- 
pleted early in the following year. This, however, 
will depend materially on the condition of the 
country this present year. 

A contract has been made for the use of the 
steamer, ‘‘ George Page,” to ply between Alexan- 
dria ond Washington. The arrangement works 
well. A baggage and mail car, and a first-class 
passenger car have been ordered of Smith & Per- 
kins. Ten freight cars have beea built in the com- 
pany’s shop. I'wo locomotives have also been add- 
ed to their stock during the year. 

The principal officers fur the current year are: 
—John §. Barbour, Jr., Esq., President; Jas. H. 
Reid, Clerk and Treasurer; T. C. Atkinson, Chief 
Eogincer; ‘and H. W. Vandegrift, General Super- 
intendent. 

Application will be made to the present Legisla- 
ture for liberty to change their corporate name to 
that of the Alexandria and Lynchburg Railroad 
Company. 


GENERAL ACCOUNT, 


Dr. 

Due on stock subscribed........... $35,097 10 

Construction of road acc’t.... ..... 1,976,994 65 
General charges, as salaries and of- 
fice expenses, taxes, losses, build- 
ings, discount, interest, debts due, 

wharf property, &c., &c.... .... 472,169 12 

Lynchburg extension............. 257,017 34 

Cash and available funds.......... 12,768 97 

$2,764, 047 18 

Cr. 

Subscribed by Slate 2... aves coceas $664,500 00 
‘“* Corporation of Alex- 

andria and individuals.......... 443,000 00 

Preferred stock subscribed by 

ee Pe CPET TP oa Perks Cet 210,000 60 
Preferred stock subscribed by Alex- 
andria, emmmreante and indivi- 

duals........ cocctvccecces | 140,000 00 

Loans on Co’s peigdescs sali. sinaw ods 400,000 00 
Loans at short time, and bills paya- 

DIS . cee rece evoese! 65,539 64 
Revenue for freight, passengers ‘and 

Mall, cope eves udee «be eave os 440,759 23 

Lynchburg extension............. 282,915.26 

Miscellaneous acc’t.... .........s 154,887 63 

Checks outstanding........ ...... 2,445 52 





$2,764,047 18 
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Railway Share List, 


Compiled from the latest returns—ccrrected every Wednesday—on a par valuation of $100.4 
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or & hig ns i B- a) Bile 

COMPANY. a| 43 ee du| me |S1 5 

He | 2 | Se | Bek] s* |e \2 

HH} 38 a BE |or™| & A |e 

Atlantic & St. Lawrence..../149) 1,538,100) 2,973,700) 6,019,929 470,647) --..---- e iis 

Androscog. & Kennebec....| 55] 642,848] 1,478,080) 2,245,020 90,797 |none} 18 

Androscoggin ...---.--.... 20] 91,192) 232,193). 843,817 12,807 |none}| 20 

Kennebec & Portland... .... 72{ 1,211,898) 1,607,229) 2,470,593) 228,747) 114,642inone} 18 

Portt.,Saco,& Portsm’th....| 51] 1,367,000} 119,237) 1,486,327| 259,830) 124,038) @ { 90 

Boston,Conc.& M’ntreal_...| 93) 1,808,093] 1,059,512) 2,771,310] 233, 120,834 coup 

Oheshire.......-... marae: 53] 2:083,825 : '181,997| 372/892] 181,015/none| 18 

Concord --.--.--- aeaeeenee| 35) 1,485,000) none | 1,412,576] 329,744) 158, 8 } 86 
Northern, N. H....-------.- 82| 2,768,400} none | 3,016,633) 370,529) 138,299) 2%) 30% 
Conn’ t & Passumps. Riv. .... 61) 1,048,145} 787.608) 1,780,062) 162,687) 55,173/none) ---- 
Rutland & Burlington... .... 120] 2'233\376| 2,662,396) 5,378,428] 394,971|--..-... amal cone 






Vermont Central -..-. 
Boston and Lowell. 
Boston and Maine 





Berkshire...---..-~----.... 21; 600,000} none 000} ---- ---- 
Boston and N.Y. Central....| 74) 2,234,600) 1,200, 3,310,948 102,352 
Boston and Prwvidence. .... 55] 3,160,000} 421,700) 3,611,821) 272,347 
Boston and Worcester. .... 68} 4,500,000} 587,553) 4,856,370) 952,894 
Connecticut River. .-.-.... 52] 1,591,110) 254,043) 1,802,244) 277,770 
Basten, Mass........-.... 60] 2'583,400] 2,850,825] 4,447,459] 730,269 
EsseX ~....--- ---- --0--.-- 20} 299,107; 469,311) 747,008) 51,246 
Fitchburg. ...---.-----.... 67} 3,540,000 '992| 3,730,965] 704,638 
Fitchb’g and Worcester....| 14) 288,140 74,099} 333,884) 42,647 
Lowell and Lawrence...... 12 140,000 re 56,135 


N. Bedford and Taunton....| 21 
Newburyport .-...-----.... 14 A 
Old Cory and Fall River....| 87] 8,015,100 
Pittsfield & N’th Adams....| 18} 450,000 


200,000 
Nashua and Lowell ........| 14) 600,000 
500,000 
137,260 


Vermont and Mass. ..-..... 77) 2,232,540 
Western, Mass...------.-.- 155] 5,150,000 
Worcester and Nashua. .... 46] 1,141,000 


Prov’nce and Worcester....| 43) 1,522,200 
Hartford and N. Haven....| 72) 2,350,°00 
Hart’d,Prov.and Fishkill. ...|123; 1,845,610 
Housatonic -.--..----.-...|110} 2,000,000 


SEK cnet cose cosh cane 67| 1,031,800 
N. York and N. Haven.-... 62} 2,992,000 
N.Haven and N.London....| 50) 738,258 
N.London,W. & Palmer....| 66 , 

Norwich and Worcester....| 66) 2,122,300 
Buitulo,Corn. and N, Y..... 100} 1,482,766 
Buffalo and N. Y. City..... 92) 798,439 
Buffalo and St. Linc....-... 81) 1,300,000 
Cayuga & Susquehanna....| 35) 687,000 
Hudson River. .-....-.-..- 144) 8,757,891 
OS ESE 86} 1,875,148 
New York Central...-..... 534) 24,154,860 
New York and Erie -...... 464) 10,023,958 
New York and Warlem--... 133) 5,716,050 
Northern, N. ¥....02-22 oc 119} 1,611,527 


Oswego and Syracuse......| 37 374,920 
Rensselaer & Saratoga... Pr poop 

Saratoga and Washing’n.... 
rac 2 731,614 
439,492 


Syracuse & Bingham’n..... 71 
Troy and Boston.......... 27 
Watertown and Rome ..... 97| 1,370,428 
Belvidere and Delaware....| 50) 1,000,000 
Camden and Amboy... .... 94) 1,500,000 


Qamden and Atlantic ..... ~-| 60) 240,125 
New Jersey..-..-..---....| 31] 3,253 925 
New Jersey Central .......| 75} 2,000,000 
Morris and Wssex..........| 62) 1,155,715 




















14,462,742\28,523,913|6 £63,581 
25,126 669/33,439,431 |5,488,993 
3,527,595| 8,127/388| 942,394 
4,522,413] 5,435,565] 518,527 
219,594] 677,754| 106,764 


1,269,223] 1,499,185| 69,673 
798,596| 4,306,838] 824,032 
1,632,085] 3,506,226] 378.145 


weww cece | 6,000, UU! «--n8 ence 












Jum! nd Valley ........ 56) 1,184,500 
Dal ok & Westorp aateas 109] 2,865,175 
Erie and North East.......| 20) 600,000 
Harrisb’g & Lancaster..... ee 
Little Schuylkill .-..-.. passed Gl ateoceed 
Northern Pend. .... ..+-....| 67 1a i0i 630 
Pennsylvania .... ~ 2-2... 06! ‘ 

Phil. as Reading ...... 96) 8,219,672 
Phil. Wil. and Baitimore. 5,000,000 
Phil. Germ. & Norrist’n_... 899.350 
Pittsh, and Connelisville.... 1,339,661 
Suabury and Erie - 2,093,7 
Delaware . .-.- ---2----..2.| (0) -.------ 
Baltimore and — sesiitecacaaial Troe 
Washington Branch -...... . 
Northern Central, Md......} 84) ---..-.. 
Manasses Gap.-------..... 1 


Orange and Alexandria..... 
South Side................ 
Pittsb’g & Steubenville... 
Virginia Central. ....-..._. | 
Virginia and Tennessee. .... 
Richmond and Danville... 
Ricmond & Peterst’g.__..| 22 
Rich’ 4,Fred. - poe 
Wilmington and Weldon... 
Wilm’ton & Manchester _._. 
Raleigh and Gaston....__.. 97 
Biue Ridge ..-..-...---.....}-- 
Charlotte and 8. Carol...... 
Greenville & Columbia..... 1 
South Carolina ............ 




















10,809, 659/22 218, 849|3,711,453 
25,000| 1,650,000] '369,229 
2,630,000) 5,544,733) In progr. 


QOD) woccwace In progr. | -------- 


638,622) 2,754,047) 211,505 
1,489,012} 2,739,362) 123,466 
280,000} 914,695) In progr. 
1,051,248) 4.184,516) 379,366 


500,000| 2,969,780 5,469,780 256,920 


272,086) 1,060 496] 189,438 
730,506| 1,708,169] 232,172 


1,373,989] 2,330,877| 339,800 
120,873] 1,185,451) 173,028 


380,000 
968,800] 1.999, 
2,781,545) 7,188,848/1 





Atlanta and La Grange... 























52,030/none] ---- 
264,855/10 dite 
58 589/none| .-.- 
none} 4 
3,162,126) § | 93% 
2,627,118/none} 53 
154,854/none} 17% 
145,783/none} 4% 
53,380/none} ---- 
76,3271 5 | .... 
37,666)none| ---- 
opened, none| ««-- 
66,407 |none| ---- 
152.752) 5 | 65 
44,825)none| .--- 
55245612 | .... 
61,760\none] --.- 
440,447|19 {123 


3 
e 
3& 
an 
' 

' 

' 

' 


1,977,533|--..| 86% 
2,140,429}]0 | 93 














172,391 /none} .... 
126,820)....] .... 
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3) 3 se | 63 g 
él 2 es (fe | 8 | : 
NAME a4 € z 8 4 é Sie 
OF S 8 a3 oe 3.1% 
COMPANY. 4| 3 -<s Si] Re [3] 8 
Hoe | 8 | Bs | Bes] s® [2/8 
al 6 a Bee |oF—| a2 lala 
Tennessee and Alabama....| 30] 246,486) ......-- 679,906) In progr.| ---- ---- wnee| anne 
Memphis and Charlest’n....|288} 2,103,177| 958,275| 3,663,362) 176,484| 102,016|....| .... 
Mobile and Ohio. ....... +-|527) 2,300,000) 1,310,666) 3,666,991/In progr.|--.----- cone] sone 
Miss. Central... ...... 188} 642,534) none 628,303) In progr.|---- ---- ween] wane 
N.0., Jackson, and G. N..... ME ciddwatle 1 céumncee | sean atein In progr.| -------- wane] ones 
N.0., Opelousas & G.W..... 350) 1,309,428) 476,143) 1,825,812) In progr.|-..----- eae] sone 
Vicksb., Shrevep.& Tex...../... 111,750; none 107,895)/In progr.|----.... wane| wane 
East Tennessee and Ga. .... 111{ 1,000,000} 1,500,000} 2,500,000)In progr.|--.-...- wsee| oses 
East Tennessee and Va,....|131| 624,825] 536,593] 1,015,201/1n progr.|---- ---- wen] oose 
Nash. and Chattanooga....|151| 2,319,330] 1,497,081] 3,843,694] 316,090! 112,177\none| .... 
Covington & Lexingtor....| 93] ...----- | cove are- | roe neee (ee oes 
Lexington and Frankfort....| 29} 431,001] 159,299 635,363 90,930) 34,864)..../ ---. 
Lexington & Big Sandy....|...| ..----0- | soe -2-- 428,057| In progr,| ----...- mace] seer 
Lexington and Daoville....|...| 540,117) 61,525 570,463/In progr,|------.. wnee| see 
Louisville and Frankfort....| 65] 698,236] 669,061) 1,589,566 244,014) 96,902/6 | .... 
Atiantic & Gt. Western....|254| 866,939] 77,294] '613,231|In progr.| ----.--- wane] so0 
Bellefontaine and Ind... .... 118) 1,881,598) 1,260,612) 2,805,821) 238,010} 114,592\none! --.. 
Cleveland and Erie _....... ER FR Fe Ay FORA onas cece ay pes 
Clev., Col., and Cincin..--.. 141) 4,473,721] 374,127] 4,546,138|1,162,601] 557,905 9 [101 
O1cy, Zanesv., and Cincin,.. OTE ctdenhae I debdilied I Ueduades Veeseadce eece acselence| cece 
leveland and Toledo... ....|200) 2,675,425] 2,689,301] 5,124,629] 736,272| 396,986\10 | 73 
Cley. and Mahoning ......./103] -2..- oe s ossces "228 833 my Reesgace soe yom. 
Clev. and Pittsburg... ..../133 2,686,770) 2,516,162} 4,818,153] 450,215) 255,868/..... 624 
Gid> Hamilt'a & Dayton... 10] 2100,000) 1,464,304) 2,001,978) 489,020] ........ ones] 6 
Me . anesv’e, .... 265) 2,326,459 FOZT.| ---- ---- esos 
Ool., Piqua, and I dian.....| 72 nt — — rae mats ceoeasdal aia) oon 
Columbus and Xenia... .... 54) 1,418,350) 311,032} 1,440,447) 340,781] 168,949]._..| 82 
Dayton, Xen., & Belpre....| 63) 437, 422,658} 860,496) In progr.|..--..-. wens] ones 
Dayton and Michigan........|140} 1,076,602] 393,011] 1,185,826|In progr.| --.. -.. n|----| ---- 
Eaton and Hamilton. . 42} 448, 835,994) 1,845,573] 113,859) 53,256).... 
Little Miami -...... Be cene 65 ,921) 1,171,785) 3,648,172) 681,562} 3$36,708/....| --.. 
Mad River and L. Erie..... 205{ 2,451,650] 2,572,932] 4,446.661|........|........ we 
Ohio Central ....-....2_. 138} 1,520,927) 3,485,076] 4,283,443| Recently|o none} 20 


, 





Cin., Log, and Chicago....|255 4,196,679 ,006, - 
706,945) 1,177,596) 1,844,541] 127,400) 64,552|_.. 
7 


Evansv’e & Crawfordsv..... 109 


















Tol., Wabash & St.Louis....|/242| 2.500. 


50 
Sand’y, Mansf & New'’k....!127 1,350,000 
Scioto & Hocking Valley....|135 403,975 
Springf., Mt. Vernon & P..... 113} 1,000, 





pened. 
8,219,000] 5,670,700|1,111,626| 662,117| 9 


---- |  343,882|In progr.|........ ooo 


























2,206,357| 3,552,357} $28,958] 164,479|none| .... 


509,050) 888,858) In progr.|........ coos! cose 

,000} 950,000) ........ In progr.|.....-.- cece! ceed 

000) 4,530,000} ........ In progr.| -.-. ...- eweal wou 
1,006,125] 2,080,433) In progr.|...-.... a 








Ind. and Cincinnati ........ 88) 1,213,723] 1,442,869] 2,178,461] 356,012) 193,142 65 
Indiana Central........ 2... 66] 608,829} 1,251,387] 1,669,090) 321, 224) ....{ 464 
[Rant Pittsburg-... ,- 1 pore! erry ot 1,671,544 enee snee] cece cece none} 35 
ee 5 694,000) ........ 8 woce 
Lafayette ang Indianapolis.| 64 beeen, evcae ad catinsiide Cen Bhwrve ve sees 
Madison and Indianapolis..| 87 1.647,500} 1,589.881] 3,237,381) .......-|........ none} -... 
New Albany ond Salem..../288 2,535,121) 5,281,848) 6,643,189] 645,827] 371,402\none| 10 
Peru and Indianapolis ..... a _ aren 150,000} 90,000!none} 25 
Terre Haute and Ind....... 73] 924,100) 456,000} 1,465,321] 230,992) 159,323/10 | .... 
Chicago and Rock Is!’d_...|182 3,141,500) 2,387,155) 5,214,152! In progr.|........ esee| 87 
Chicago and St. Louis..... 920) cccwccce | cwoncune none sone 1,077,312] 200 --00|-2-{ --+0 
Chic., St.Paul & F’d du Lac.|178| 2,300,000 1,325,000} 3,625,000/Tn progr]... .-.. Pa ee 
Galena and Chicago... ....|208| 4,334,800] 1,189,304] 5,866,263/1,506,710| 942,231|17 |125 
[illinois Central -........... 707) 1,419,440|18,001,426|17,698.099|In progr.|.....-.- ----| 964 
Peoria and Oquawka ...... 93) 569,889 454) 1,888,342/In progr,|....--.- ence! cone 
Ohio & Miss. (Wst.Div.)....|147| 1,780,295] 3,292, 4,870,586] Recently|opened. |....| .... 
Terre Haute and Alton 173) 2,281,420) 1, 8,537,424) Tn progr.|........ cone! coco 
Detroit and Milwaukee 185} 838,000) 1,128,964) 1,966,969|In progr.|.......- ence] cece 
Mich. Central ......... 282) 6,021,916) 6,142,023/ 10,300,147|2,215,283| 879,656|....| 90 
Mich. South’n & N. Ind .....|475| 6,928,900| 6,319,224!11,645,208|2'410,000| 875,000/10 | 884 
Green Bay, Mit. & Ch...... 155) 764,075 726| 1,193,765) In progr.|........ A ars. 
Milwaukee and Miss........ 200) 988,665) 1,827,584) 2,704,593 465,051) 307,632)..../ 87 
Milwaukee & Watert’n....| 72 861} 132, 514,238) In progr.|........ aa aoce 
Milwaukee and Horicon....| 92)... 000 | e--ece 31,000) In progr.) ..-.-2--}o---| cose 
Milwaukce & La Crosse....| 69) cece sees | ceeocene | cceee ene In progr.| ...- -.-- ase pars 
Racine and Miss........... 68} ....-.. © | wacecere | cece sone ED PTOGP,| cove wceclcoce| sacs 
Hannibal & St, Josephs..../... 351) 580, 823,310)In progr,|........ sone! econ 
a PEER cnos cece dane R.. Hyoeyo 684,294) 1,093,336) In progr.| -....... losuell ease 
WOR is ide nbsdinctoldes ‘ 692) 3,903,174! 6,463,726) 160,0( Messal dead 
St. Louis and Iron Mt...---|.-. wrsth men 186,115|In prog — [r---| ar 
SUIT cncatseiesmseniannatd 49! 3,743,000! ........ | 6,564,852! 678,860) 416,756! 93 ‘101 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
OFF’D. ASKED. OFF’D, ASKED. 
Per ct. Per ct. Perct. Peret 
Loan, 6 per Ct,...-..--1856..103 seers Loan, 6 perct,........1868..116 eccse 
Do. 6 do ....-...1862..110 eooes Do. 6 do. conp’s...1868..116 _.... 
Do. 6 do, -.......1867..116 ecece Do. 5 do. Tex. ind,.1866...106 oduen 
STATE SECURITIES, 
Maine, 6 per ct...-....1870..101 104 Indiana, Oan.Loan, 6 perct... .--. 9 ease 
Massachusetts, 5 perct.1859.. 97 99 Do. do. pref. 6 do. .. .... 23 
5 stg. ..-.....100 101 Kentucky,6 per ct.cp.1869-72.103 103% 
Bow. Sem My a Saar or oo 6 do. cp. long... 92% 93 
; 0. .. aryland, 6 do cp.1870-90.104 
Do, 6 do. 1866-67.......  -.... Do. 5 do, a ecco ~~ 
Do. 6 do, 1872-73..114 116 6 do, cp...1872.. 874 88 
Do. 536 do, 1860-61..101 eecce N.Carolina,6 do, cp,..1873.. 95 97% 
Do. 6% do. ..1865..102 ----= Ohio, D Wincen dai 1856..100 pate 
Do 5 do. 1858-60..100 101 Do. ff —- -1860..103 103% 
Do. 5 do, ..1866..101} 102 © Biiscace -1870....... 110 
Do. 4% do,1858 59-64. .... 9.200 Do. 6 do,..... BB cccccco  agece 
Alabama, 6 do. coup,..... Seems, eevee Do. 5 do..... ..1865....... édexe 
California, 7 do.coup..1870. 87 88 Penna., 5 do,........-... 84% 85K 
— 6 de, do,..1872. 99 Do. 5 do. cp...1877.. 86 87 
Illinois Int.Imp. 6 per ct.1847.108, 104 Tenness. 6 do, cp,........ 79 82 
Do. do, eabe 70 Do, 6 do, cp,........ 9544 96 
Indiana, 5 do,...... 81% Virginia, (6 do, CP. --1886.. 965 96%» 
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Railroad Bonds, 
The following quotations are exz-interest. 
S 
NAMES 2 4 od 
oF 8 E Description of Bonds. {| Interest pay- | 55 3 
COMPANIES. g 3 able, a} g = 
4 a 4) a | o|/< 
Alabama and Tennessee River -...--- $838,000/1st mortgage, convertible....| 7/1stJan.1st July| N.Y, |1872 o----| 87 
Buffalo and State Line...-.---...---- 500,000 Do, inconvertible ..| 7/April,October.| “ /1866 ----| 95 
Bellefontaine and Indiana....--...---] 600,000} Do. convertible....| 7/Jan’y, July ...| “ (1866 |--.-- 99 
Do. Gh. - cdinseuneven 200,000| Real estate, convertible. -...- 7|Jan’y, July ...| “ {1858 90 | 92% 
Do. dO,  -22- 22-22-00 200,000] Income, guar. Cl. Col. & Cin..| 7|Feb’y, August.| “ {1859 | ----.|----- 
Central Ohio............------------ 1,250,000/1st mort. conv. east. sec. ....| 7|Divers ....---| “ {1861-64 | ----| 90 
DO, anew none cove cone ores ceee 800,000/2d do. inconvertible ......| 7/March, Sept...} “ [1865 | .---- 75 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton -..-| 500,000/1st mortgage inconvertible...| 7/20.Jan. 20.July} “ [1867 {----- 93 
Do. do. — do. ----| 465,000/2d do. do. ---| 7/May, Novemb.| “ [1880 80 | 83 
Cincinnati and Marietta... ......---..- 2,500,000|1st mortgage, conv, till 1862-.| 7|Jan’y, July...| ‘ 1868 72. } 80 
Cincinnati, Wilmington, and Zanesville) 1,300,000} Do. convertible....| 7|May, Novemb.| “ {1862 874 
Cleveland, Painesville, and Ashtabula.| 567,000 Do. inconvertible ..| 7/Feb’y, August.| ‘ /1861 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh, .-..-....... 800,000 Do. convertible....| 7|Feb’y, August.| “ [1860 
0. (on 1,200,000 Do. on Branches...| 7|March, Sept...; “ {1873 
Cleveland and Toledo .....-.....---- 525,000 Do. inconvertible ..| 7|Feb’y, August.| “ [1863 | ----- 8746 
Chicago and Mississippi. ........-- --| 800,000} Do. conv, till 1857 .| 7|April, October.) ‘ [1862-72 |----- | 87% 
Do. RE Esa 1,200,000 Do. inconvertible ..| 7|April, October.| “ (1862-72 |----- 75 
Covington and Lexington........--.- 400,000} Do. do, «| 6/April, October.| “ (1862 72 | 1 
0. GR cenenmansees 1,000,000|2d mortgage, convertible ....| 7|/March, Sept...| ‘ /1883 o---| 66 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western-| 1,500,000/1st mortgage, do. ----| 7|April, October.) “ (1875 e----, 90 
Fort Wayne and Chicago.......-.-.. 1,250,000 Do. conv. till 1863..| 7|Jan’y, July...| “ [1873 75 | 80 
Gulena and Chicago -................ 2,000,000 Do. inconvertible ..| 7/Feb’y, August.| “ (1863 95 | 96 
Do. Wh: edekis cathcnaes cade 2,000,000|2d mortgage, do. ..-.| 7|May, Novemb,| “ /1875 87 54) 89 
Great Western (Lilinois)..........-.. 1,000,000/1st mortgage, do,  -.../10/April, October.| “ 1868 89 | 93 
Green Bay, Milwaukee, and Chicago..| 400,000 Do. convertible ....| 8/10.April,10.0c.; “ (1863 93 | 95 
Jeffersonville ~.....- -----------+--= -| 300,000} Do. 2d sec. inconv..| 7|April, October.| “ (1873 a---| 75 
Indiana Central. ......-...-----+ +--+ 600,000} Do, convertible ....| 7|May, Novemb.| “ 1866 ae--| 90 
Indianapolis and Bellefontaine........ 450,000 Do. do. ----| 7|Jan’y, July...) “ (1860-61 | 89 | 91 
Indianap. & Cin’ti (for Lawb. & U.M.)| — 500,000 Do. conv. till 1857..| 7|March, Sept...| “ 1866 esos} ones 
La Crosse and Milwaukee....-...-..- 950,000/1st mort. 1st sec. conv. till 1864) 8|May, Novemb,| “ (1874 | ----- | 85 
Jake Erie, Wabash, and St. Louis -...| 3,400,000/1st mortgage, conv. till 1859..| 7|Feb’y, August.) “ [1865 =| ----- | 76 
eee 1,500,000 Do. inconvert. ..... 6\2. May, 2.Nov.| “ (1883 7834; 80 
Michigan Central 1,000,000|No mortgage, convertible -...| g| April, October | Bost. |1860 | 98 |100 
, Do. 600,000; Do. 0. __ s---| §/March, Sept,..| ** {1869 {100 .|10174 
Milwaukee and Mississippi 600,000|1st mort. Ist sec. conv, till 1857) g|Jan’y, July -..| N.Y, |1862 96 100 
0. 0. 650,000} Do, 2d do.  1858| g/April, October.| “ (1863 90 | % 
Do. Gh... cenceshakom -} 1,250,000} Do, 3d do. 1860} 8/June, Decemb.| “ (1877 87 %4| 88 
New Albany and Salem ......-....... 500,000} Do, Ist section......... 10/April, October.| “ (1858-62 |-----! 101 
Do. GO.“ cetcnccsds ance 2,325,000 Do. oth. sec. con. till 1858| 8|May, Novemb.| “ (1864-75 |.---- | 80 
MeTONOE CTONE. . a5c0 cece ecewenqecpan 1,200,000/1st mortgage, convertible -...| 8|Jan’y, July...| ‘ (1873 90 | 94 
Obio and Indiana ...........-...----| 1,000,000} Do. do, .-..| 7|Feb’y, August.| “ (1867 | --..- 100 
Ohio and Pennsylvania,.............. 1,750,000 Do. do. -s--| 7|Jan’y, July...) “ {1865-66 |---.- | 96 
Do. A... pce aaimwaaal 2,000,000| Income, convertible ....-.... T\April, October.) “ (1872 |--..- 84 
Pennsylvania (Central) .............. 5,000,000/1st mortgage, conv. till 1860...) 6|Jan’y, July -..| Phila, 1880 95 | 96 
Scioto and Hocking Valley........... 300,000 Do. 1st sec. conv ..| 7|/May, Novemb.|N.Y. 1861 =| ----- 85 
Bteubenville and Indiana............. 1,500,000 Do. eonvertible ....| 7/Jan’y, July...| “ (1865 |..... 78 
Terre Haute and Indianapolis... .... 600,000} Do. do. ..-.| 7|March, Sept...| “ {1866 _|-....).-.-- 
Terre Haute and Alton ............. -| 1,000,000} Do.j §& do. ....| 7|Feb’y, August.) “ (18627°72|..... 174 
Do. GO, ce cecaccceces = 2,000,000'24 do. do., ....| 8'Feb’y, August.) “ ‘1870 71 | 74 
The following quotations include the accrued interest. 
NAMES 8 | | 
2 3 og } 
OF S d Description of Bonds. || Interest pay- | 53 = 3 3 
COMPANIES. 24 < able. E a oe ee 
g . a Zz} A | 5/4 
Baltimore and Ohio... ......-......-.-| 2,500,000|Mortgage......---.---------| 6|April, October| Balt. |1885 | 82 | 82% 
0. Os we econ cccncasececs| BING 508 TEL. nundsuadcncaemiaanun 6|Jan’y, July ...| Balt, |1875 89 | 90 
Chicago and Rock Island, --......... -| 2,000,000/1st mortgage, conv. till 1858 -| 7|10.Jan. 10.July|N.Y, |1870 =| 95 =| 9634 
PO kis cnie ccsn coun suiences 3,000,000} 1st mortgage.....-.----.-..- 7|May, Novemb.|) “ |1867 (106 |-.... 
DO ewecce cscweuswense dens 4,000,000|2d mortgage, convertible ....| 7/March, Sept...) “ |1859 | 96 | 97 
a eee 6,000,000/3d mortgage ....--.--.-..---- 7|March, Sept...) “ (1883 | 9235) 934 
Do. needed ceucwuhied 4,000,000] Not conv. Sink. Fund, $420,000} 7|Feb’y, August.) “ |1875 8736} 88 
Do. ao nneeee 4,351,000) Convertible, Inscription.. ...- 7\Feb’y, August.| “ [1871 80 | 81 
Do. 3,500,000| Convertible ..........---.--- 7\Jan’y, July...) “ |1862 $6. | asst 
Hudson River... 4,000,000/1st mortgage, Inscription ....| 7|Feb’y, August.| “ |1869-70 | 9974)100 
Do. -- 2,000,000 do. do, — ----| 7|16.June,16.Dec} “ |1860 84 | 86 
_ Do. diintacans cena dentunee 3,000,000/3d do. convertible ....| 7|/May, Novemb.| ‘“ |1870 62 | 66 
| ea ae 17,000,000] Mortgage, inconvertible.. ..-- 7| April, October.| ‘“* {1875 81¥| 8134 
_ Do. (Free Land)........... 3,000,000] M’ge 345,000 acrs-priv.7 shar’s| 7/March, Sept...| ‘“ |1860 8534} 8634 
Michigan Southern ..-...........---- 1,000,000|1st mortgage, inconvertible ..| 7}May, Novemb.| “ |1860 92 | ---- 
New York and Hariem,......-.-...-- 1,800,000} Do. do. ..| 7|May, Novemb.| “ |1861-72 | 8034] 81 
New York and New Haven -..-.....- 750,000) No mortgage, do. ..| 7'June,Decemb.| “ /|1855°60'6 78 | 80 
New Haven and Hartford............ 1,000,000/1st mortgage, do. ..| 6|Jan’y, July...| “ {1873 |----- 97 4 
Northern Indiana ......- -ccccee coos 1,000,000 Do. do. ..| 7)Feb’y, August.| “ /|1861 90 | 95 
0. Goshen Branch ..... 1,500,000 Do. do. --| 7|Feb’y, August.| “ |1868 8336) 85 
New York Central... ...-.-<---s--00- 8,287,000|No mortgage, do. _ ..| 6/May, Novemb.| “ {1883 856} 86 
Do. dO, 222. 2-0--2-------| 3,000,000] No m’ge conv.from June 57-59 7|15.June,15.Dec} “ |1864 99 % | 100.4 
Panama, Ist issue .................2- 900,000) Convertible till 1856 ......... 7\Jan’y, J uly..-| “ {1866 104 |105 
hy. TE. ON acenanqncenuiespeeh Hee Do 1.1066 .<........ 7\Jan’y, July...| “ |1866 (104 |105 
Reading, issued 1843. ................ 1,573,000|Mortgage, inconvertible ....| 6|Jan’y, July-..|Phila.|1860 pee 
Do. do, 1844, '48,49........- 1,300,000 Do. convertible ...... 6|Jun’y, July...) “ |1860 93. | 94 
PO, Sen anon cans connie 3,469,000' Do. _ inconvertible ....| 6!April,Octoher.) “ (1870 82% | 83 
; Off’d )Askd \Off'd Askd 
OITY SECURITIES. Int’st payable.|p. ct |p ct. OLITY SECURITIES. Int’st payable. |p. ct./p. ct. 
New York. 7 per ct........ 1857 |¢ Feb’y, May, {100 |..--- Milwaukee, 7 per ct. coup..---- X|Divers .....--/ 82 | 84 
Do. 5 do. -..-185860 August and | 97 } 983¢||/New Orleans, 6 per ct. cp. R.R. X| Do. ....---) ----| 78 
Do, _ 5 do. -.--187075 November ..| 98 [100 || Philadelphia, 6 per ct...187698 |Jan’y, July.-.; 90% | 90% 
Albany, 6 per ct. coup.-1871-81 X\Feb’y, August.) 96 98 || Pittsburgh, 6 per ct. coup.--..- X/| Divers ....-.-. } 75 7 
Alleghany, 6 per ct. coup. .-.... X\Jan’y, July -..} 68 | 70 |/Quincy, 8 per ct. coup.---- 1868 X|Jan’y, July...' ....] 95 
Baltimore, 6 per ct,----1879-90 (Quarterly. .... 97 34/198 }¢ || Racine, 7 per ct. coup. -..- 1873 X/10. Feb’y, Aug-| 80 | 85 
Boston, 5 per ct. coup..-..----. X/April October.| 98 |100 |/St,Louis, 6 per ct. coup...Long X| Divers .....-- , 77 | 79 
Brooklyn, 6 per ct. coup.-Long X\Jao’y, -July...| 99 |101 Do. do. Municipal...X} Do. -...... 78 | 79 
Olev'l'd, 7 per ct. cp. W. W. 1879 X|_ Do. do. ...|101 | 02 ||Sacramento, 10 p.ct. cp. 1862/74 X e wennnns) onne| 78 
Cincinnati, 6 per ct. coup, ..-.-- X'Divers .......) 85 | 8734||S.Fr’cisco,7p.¢.cp.1865,pay.N.Y. X|May, Novemb- |... -| 88 
Chicago, 6 per ct. coup..1873/77 X\Jan’y, July...) 87 | 88 Do. 10p. ct. cp. -.--- 1871X| Do. do. .{ 90 | 92% 
Detroit,7 per ct.cp. W W.1673-78 X\Feb’y, August,/100 [102 Do.. 10 do. pay. N. ¥... X/Jan’y, July...-|103 |..... 
Louis le, 6 per ct, cp...1880/83 vers escou 78 70% Wheeling, 6 per ct, COUP. Secn ae x Divers eereess) cape 5 
Nemphia, 6 per ct coup,..1883 X'Jan’y, uly.a \speoe| 124 'Zanesville,? — do. covtos & October. ....| 974 




















Cincinnati Stock Sale 
By KIRK & CHEEVER. 
For the week ending January 1st, 1856. 
BONDS. Per ct. 


Indianap. & Cin., 2nd Mort. 7 per ct. -. ---------------+2-77 
Cin., Wil. & Zanes. 2d Mort. 7 per ct. dt 


Covington & Lexington, 2nd Mort. 7 per ct. -..-.------=- 

Ohio & Mississippi, 2nd Mort. 7 per ct..-----------------46 

Covington & Lexington, 10 per ct Income -..-.---.----- 62 

Little Miami, 6 per ct. Mort. ...--------+---------------78 

Indianap. & Cin., 7 per ct. Dividend --....-- -------------- 67 36 

Cin., Ham, and Dayton, .nd Mort. 7 per Ct.--.------------87 
STOCKS. 


£ Cin., Wilm. and Zanesv., 26.—Cin , Ham. and Dayton, 633g.— 

‘ol. & Xenia,83 —Cincinnati & Chic., 104 .—Central Ohio, 14. 
—Covington and Lexington, 23.—Dayton and Western, 20.— 
Eaton and Hemil on, 35.—Fort Wayne and Southern, 10.— 
Indiana Central, 45.—Indianapolis and Cincinnati, €6.—Little 
Miami, 88.—Mad River and Lake Erie, 24.—Marietta and Cin, 
18—Ohio and Mississippi, 344.—Peru and Indianapolis, 25.~— 


Hillsboro’ and Ciecinnati, 18. 
By HEWSON & HOLMES. 
For the week ending January 2nd, 1856. 
BONDS. 
$3,000 Coving. & Lex., 6 per ct. Income-.---..-.-. 45 (é&int.) 
000.0 ls * “ 10 per ct. Income-...--...-.. 624% 
5,000 Little Miami, 6 per ct., due in 1883....-...- 79 ‘ 
1,000 Ohio & Miss. 7 per ct, Ist Mort. -..-.....-.67 _ 
6,000 Civ., Wil & Zanesv 2nd Mort. 7 per ct..--.-.- 2 
1,000 Cir., Ham. and Dayton, 7 per ct. due in 1580.86 « 
STOCKS. 

100 Shares Cio., Harr., and Indianap...--.-..-....- 7 

200 “ Qhio & Mississippi.......-........-.... 3% “ 
36 “ New Albany and Salem-.-.-..---....-.. 5 

100 =“ Qincinnati, Harrison, and Indianapolis. 7 

3 “ Columbus & Xenia.......--......-...82 

89 ‘“ Marictta and Cincinnati...-..........- 17 

162 “ Qincinnati & Chicago............-.... 10 “ 
60 “ Covington & Lexington (30 days)......22 bd 
60 ‘ Little Miami -... 2... cece 0-0 e---20ee-87 Gf 
60 “ ° OO nes titan 88 
28 “ Mad River & Lake Eric. ....-......... 25 
10 © ‘Ind*anapolis and Cincinnati-_...-.....-.. 65 


Annual Review for 1855. 
From Marie §- Kanz’ Money Circular. 
New York, Saturday, Jan’y 5. 

The general movement of 1855 shows a marked 
falling off on the year previous—the export of 
produce constituting the single exception. 

Business has steadily improved throughout the 
year, but at an increased ratio in the Autumn: 
and the final result has been a vast addition to the 
capital and solidity of the couatry. The stock 
market alone has, of late, appeared not to par- 
take of the general improvement. 

At the commencement of the year, we were just 
emerging from a financial pressure that had lasted 
eighteen months. The continued scarcity of 
money, the European war, and the short crops of 
1854, had paralyzed business. In consequence of 
this stagnation, the capital usually employed in 
commercial transactions was thrown out of its le- 
gitimate channels. Our money market soon felt 
the influence of this accession, and, by the 15th 
of February, the specie in our Banks had risen to 
the unprecedented figure of $17,400,000. Money 
became and remained abundant, in spite of the 
renewal of heavy specie shipments. ‘he difficul- 
ty of using money to advantage induced purchases 
of stocks—in the first place, with a view to tein- 
porary investments, afterwards for purely specula- 
tive purposes. Attention was primarily directed 
to State stocks, subsequently to others, especially 
Reading, Erie, and the Western railroads. 

The ascending movement began in January, and 
reached its turning point in August. It was mo- 
mentarily checked in March and May by the heavy 
shipments of gold, and in April by the effects of 
the San Francisco troubles. But it received a 
new impetus in June, on the prospects of extraor- 
dinary crops and an unlimited European demand. 
Relying on these flattering anticipations, our 
Banks increased their loans and discounts, reach- 
ing in August the highest point ever known 
($101,154,000). Stocks then ceased to rise, The 
revival of business—in the West especially—was 
beginning to reclaim the capital which had been 
for some months diverted froma its regular chan- 
nels. We were then made to experience the differ- 
ence between an easy money market caused by 
general stagnation, and that which grows out of 
profits realized by the community, after a period 
of great prosperity. The stocks which had been 
purchased in the Spring. with floating capital, . 
were throwu back on the market, prices fell, and 





the specie in the Barks declined rapidly. 
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In October, the purchases of gold at a premium) the United States, as a partner in the Buropean 


for account of the Bank of France, and the great 
scarcity of money in London created a general 
en of apprehension. The export of gold ata 
pe when the low rates of exchange led us to 
regatd it as impracticable, alarmed our Banks, 
and they, to protect themselves against the unfore- 
seop issues that might grow out of the state of 
things in Europe, and likewise to prepare them- 
selves for the suspension of the Bank of France, 
which was currently expected, for a time curtail- 
ed their loans and discounts. A panic ensued, 
which caused an extraordinary decline in stocks. 
But the depression was of short duration, and 
prices soon reacted to their previous point. But 
confidence was only partially restored, and violent 
fluctuations continued to prevail, and the utmost 
sensitiveness to be manifested as regards the 
foreign news. 

In December, the specie shipments having near- 
ly ceased, and the advices from abroad leading us 
to hope for the possibility of an early peace, con- 
fidence began to revive and stocks gradually im- 
proved. But the demand for money occasioned 
by the preparations for the payments ef the 2nd 
of January, counteracted these favorable influ- 
ences and repressed the upward tendency. 

In brief, the marked features of the year bave 
been : for the first eight months—general stagna- 
tion, money abundant, stocks tending upward, 
reduced imports, and heavy specie shipments ; for 
the last four months, great movements in produce, 
a general revival of business, a growing demand 
for money, in consequence of such revival, as well 
as through sympathy with tue London market, 
increasing imports and falling off in the shipments 
of gold, and a declining stock market, accompa- 
nied by wide fluctuations, 

Tbe present state of the country inspires great 


confidence for the business of the new year. The/l 


balance of trade mnst be more than liquidated, 
for our leading houses having European connec- 
tions have largely anticipated their Spring pay- 
ments. 
high, and the demand seems so uulimited, that 
we have every reason to believe that the export 


for 1856, of grain and cotton, will exceed that of 


_— thereby maintaining the exchanges in our 
avor, 

To illustrate the resources of the United States, 
we give here the most reliable estimate that we 
have met with of the yield of our leading crops 
for the year 1855, although it can at best be but 
approximative, viz : 

Wheat, bushels.... . .. 180,000,000 to 185,000,000 


community, enjoying the use of borrowed capital 
will prevail over the United States as an indepen- 
dent producer of corn and cotton, or vice versa. 
We feel inclined to the opinion, that the advanta- 
ges of the exceptional position will be felt in the 
first instance ; and, later, if the state of things 
abroad does not improve, we may have to take 


The price of our produce continues so/|! 


[ Appendiz.] 


IMPORTATIONS. 





———d 


Tota. .$1,701,940,671 $48,366,248 


EXPORTATIONS, 
Produce of U. 8S. 


our share, but rather in a passive way, in the dis- 
turbances of the transatlantic finances. 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES FOR EIGHT YEARS 


Merchandize. Specie. Total. 
1848....$148,638,704 $6,360,224 $154,998,928 
1849.... 141,206,199 6,651,240 147,857,439 
1850.... 175,609,526 4,628,792 178,138,318 
1851.... 210,771,340 6,453,592 216,224,932 
1852.... 207,440,398 65,605,044 212,945,442 
1853.... 263,776,265 4,201,882 267,978,647 
1854.... 298,874,091 6,906,162 - 305,780,263 
1855.... 257,723,148 3,659,812 261,382,960 





$,745,306,919 


Re-exported. 








1848 .... ..-. .... .. ..$180,203,799 7,986,806 
1849.... 0... 6.0.4... 181,710,081 8,641,091 
1860.... 2... cee... 184,900,233 9,475,493 
1851......-..-++.... 178,620,188 10,296,121 
1852......-. .++.--. 164,947,188 12,037,048 
1858, ... ..-- -.-..--- 190,398,069 13,096,213 
1854.... 0... .400-... 216,167,504 = 21,661,137 
1855 .... 0... 000+... 192,751,185 26,158,368 
Total..... o+++.$1,828,788,057 $109,351,272 
; Specie. Total. 

1848 20... cece cece core $15,841,615  $154,032,131 
849.. seceseee 5,404,648 145,755,820 
1850....... .-- 7,522,994 151,898,729 
1851, : ... 29,472,752 218,388,011 
852.. : . 42,674,185 200,658,566 
853. eve seve sees 27,486,875 230,976,157 
1854. ee eeee 41,422,423 — 278,241,064 
1855. .---. 56,247,843 275,156,846 
Total.......... $225,972,786 $1,664,107,115 
DOPMNIOO! Si'cc. 0545. s0es, 6050s na.0s 81,199,804 





$1,745,906,919 


STATES, 


Debt. 


Population. 


U. States. . $40,583,631 $26,500,000 


PUBLIC DEBTS AND RESOURCES OF PRINCIPAL 


Taxables. 








Commi Btshsle i s.e'siice eis cece ei to 1,000,000,000| Alabama... 4,231,880 771,628 +$79,233,027 
Onta, Dame sis osc. adds vcee voce to 400,000,000 |California.. 3,314,583 264,485 56,982,820 
Rice, Ibs. .... .... 22. .0. se... . to 250,000,000 Georgia.... 2,644,223 935,090 354,425,174 
ReyoyBethnele ci... .c. kccc'cces cee to 18,000,000] [Ilinois.... 13,994,615 1,800,000 239,376,775 
Barley, bushels...,.............. to 7,500,000 Indiana.... 8,982,098 988,416 290,418,148 
Potatoes, bushels............ .... to 115,000,000| Kentucky.. 5,726,894 982,405 411,000,198 
Sugar; Ibs......... ibd pstebidas 3 to 545,000,000} Louisiana.. 12,459,850 578,189 299,996,176 
Cotton, bales...........8,200,000 to 3,500,000 eet eee 2 me 243,537,091 
The exportations of Breadstuffs and Provisions| 42°54: -+-- 858,78 188,259 573,342,286 
for 1846-47, which exceeded those of any other|Michigan.. 2,531,545 = 897,654 59,787,255 
year, amounted to $68,701,921 against $36,696,-| Missouri... 5,885,900 682,044 187,247,707 
181 in 185465. According to carefully made es-|N- York... 25,250,000 8,466,118 1,266 666,190 
timates, those of 1855-56 will probably reach $81,-|N. Caro... 2,928,663 869,089 226,800,472 
000,000 and the exports of Cotton and other Pro- Ohio...... 14,239,857 — 1,980,829 759,381,366 
duce will be sufficient to establish a balance of Pe0a--.-.- 40,644,167 2,311,786 681,781,304 
exports in favor of 1856 over 1855 of about $55,-|S-Carolina. 2,287,156 668,507 C... 
000,000 to $60,000,000. It is therefore evident) Tennessee. 8.744,856 1,002,725 219,011,048 
that with such prospects we might, were it not for| Virginia ... 24,705,479 — 1,428,863 481,000,000 
the war, reasonably anticipate a great abun- RAILWAY PROGRESS, 
dance of money until the month of August next. 1854. 1855. Ine. 
But, if the war is to continue, another question|6 Eastern States............ 8,672 3,923 261 
presents itself about which opinions are widely at|4 Midddle do............... 4,779 5,180 361 
variance. The important part which European 13 Southern do.... .... «2... 4,868 6,189 1,821 
capital has performed in the development of this| 8 Western do.... .... sees... 6,560 8,000 1,440 
country, has bound us closely to its destinies— —_ 
crea a solidarity of interests; London cannot! Total miles.... .......19,879 23,242 3,363 


be injured, but New York must foel the blow.—} 


But, one of the leading causes (next to the war,)| 


TONNAGE OF UNITED STATES, 

Notwithstanding the decrease of business, the 
of the present European prossure is the scarcity) tounage of the United States has increase in the 
of breadstuffs, and this deficiency has to be sup-|year 409,098 tons, amounting to 6'212,001 tons for 
plied almost entirely to the advantage of this'1854. The steam navigation comprises 770,285 


country. It remains then to determine whether, tons, included in the above. The present tonnage 





of ‘this ‘country euceeds that of Great Britain, (in- 
cluding her colonies,) for 1854, thus : 
Tons. 
Tonnage of the United States in 1866. ..5,212,001 
tf Great Britain in 1854.... ..5,043,370 
4“ France . 716,000 
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Saturday, January 12%, 1856, 





Why the Construction of Railroads should 
be a Common Right. 

In a country possessing a government feeble 
from the fewness of the functions it assumes and 
the limited scope of its action, the greater the 
freedom allowed to iudividual action, the more 
perfectly does such government promote the great 
end of its orgavization—best good of the governed. 
In the United States, the State Governments from 
which originates all the legislation bearing upon 
the internal economy of our people, bardly.pre- 
sume to exert a supervisory care over the acts of 
such as obtain special privileges—to sce whether 
or not these privileges are exercised with a due 
regard to private right. Even if possessing the 
best of intentions, a government, in the long run, 
is no match for the privileged interests who are 
always vigilant and prompt in action, and who 
possess the means of stifling, or diverting inquiry 
into their conduct, which are pretty certain to be 
applied unscrupulously without stint. In popular 
governments, the first germ of any movement may 
be almost always guided by a few artful and de- 
signing men, who are thus enabled to control the 
legislation, and in fact, most of the other depart- 
ments of Governments. There is not one case in 
ten, in which any restraint is attempted to be im- 
posed upon the action of private corporations. 
Their supposed interests are alone the rule of their 
conduct. Take the case of the Camden and Am- 
boy railroad. Here is notorious abuse of private 
rights, for which no remedy exists, Through their 
‘wealth, they have become the paramount authori. 
ty in the State, holding its legislation in their 
bands, and alike oppressing the people of New 
Jersey, and the whole country. Had the making 
of a railroad between New York and Philadelphia 
been a common right, the abuses complained of 
would never have had an existence, Had the 
people been left free to act, they would not for an 
instant have submitted to the monopoly which 
now rides them. The moment it became oppres- 
sive, they would have sought the appropriate re- 
medy, anew road. But such road would prob- 
ably never have been built, as the fear of it 
would have secured such conduct on the part of 
the persons owning the present one, as would have 
entirely obviated the necessity for another. No 
abuse, for which a correction always existed, 
would have been ventured upon. The simple 
right to correct any that might have been at- 
tempted, would have been enough. The assertion 
of such right would, probably never be called for. 

This illustration may serve to show the re- 
sult of all kinds of special or partial legislation. 
Special legislation implies privileges conferred 
upon a favored class, for the misuse of which n0 
sufficient remedy exists. More than this, Govern- 
ment may and often does divest itself of all power 
to interfere. In either case the result is pretty 
much the same—a sacrifice of the rights of the 





many to the few, 
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If Government can only imperfectly correct 
social wrongs, it should be careful not to be instru- 
mental in committing them. It should never en- 
trust the rights of one portion of the community 
to the keeping of another. The right of sel/-de- 
fence should never be taken away. Take the case 
of New Jersey. The Government of that State 
eommiis toa certain number of individuals the 
sole authority to construct railroads within certain 
portions of her territory, Shielded by this author- 
ity, those possessing it, at once become the oppres- 
sors of their neighbors and the public. As we 
have shown, no correction of such abuses exists. 
But were all the people of the State left in posses- 
sion of equa! rights, the remedy would be in the 
hands of those who alone can enforce it. 

This is the grouad for our advocacy of entire 
freedom of tegisiation in reference to the construc- 
tion of railreads. Lt is ihe only policy that can 
secure proper conduct, under all circumstances, 
from those controlling these works. We think it 
would not be difficult to show that their best inter- 


ests would be equally promoted by a system of 


legislation that shuuld, in all cases, make success 
depend upon the manner in which they were con- 
structed and managed, rather than from any fic- 
titious advantage derived from legislation. 





Iron Manufacture in the Interior. 

The great staples of this country thus far, have 
been the products of agriculture, to which a new 
people are always devoted,—first from the neces- 
sity of self-preservation, and secondly, because 
till they become numerous, agriculture is more 
profitable than any other department of industry. 
In it, the labor of the individual can be made 
almost as productive as when combined with that 
of his fellow, or with capital. It is the conversion 
of raw materials into fabrics, that requires ac- 
cumulations, both of capital and of laborers. 
Hence nearly all our population have been cuiti- 
vators of the soil,—from which inferences, per- 
haps, have been drawn that our country is better 
adapted to agriculture, than mauutactures. Such, 
of course, would be very erroneous ideas of our 
natural resources. Our vast territory is as rich in 
tainerals as it is in soil. A large portion of it is 
underlaid with coal strata, with which to a greater 
or less extent, ores of iron are found. These are 
the grand agencies through which human labor 
and skill achieve the vast results which so distin- 
guish the present from all precediug times. For 
every product, whether raw or manufactured, 
there are appropriate locations or districts, in 
which both can be produced at a cust so much 
below that of less favored ores, that the former 
come in time to be the sole points of production. 
The point to command the manufacture of iron 
must unite all the elements of production; the 
ores, fuel, the proper fluxes, &c., &c. Added 
to these must be a genial climate, abundant sup- 
ply of Jabor and provisions, and means of sending 
the product to the consumers. It is the concur- 
renee of all such cunditions at certain localities, 
and the consequent diminution in the cost of 
manufacture, that is gradually closing numerous 
furnaces in this country where such conditions do 
not exist, centralizing the make of iron where 
they do. Such locations are found in Pennsylva- 
nia, in southern Obio and Illinois, and, pi obably, 
in other portions of the country not yet thorough- 
ly explored. ” , 


Now tbat our people have reached a stage, in 
which manufacturing becomes, for the réason 
stated, ao appropriate branch of national industry, 
the manufacture of iron on a large scale is being 
commenced. The most favorable points for pro- 
duction, in many respects, are far in the interior, 
as the cost of trausportation from foreign markets 
is equal to a sufficiently heavy protective duty. 
Au additional advantage is a large and constant 
demand both for rails and other purposes. This 
demand which is already immense, and rapidly 
increasing, must soon be supplied from the domes- 
tic make. The time has come, consequently, 
when establishments must grow up to rupply 
wants that cannot be well met by the foreign 
maker, but which can be by the domestic manu- 
facturer at lower rates than those now paid for 
the imported article. 

Works for this purpose, and upon a basis of suf- 
ficient magnitude bave been commenced in the 
State of Illinois, on the Saline river, near its june- 
tion with the Ohio, and about 100 miles above the 
mouth of the latter. At this point, the great 
Southern Illinois coa! field reaches the Ohio river, 
and is the most southerly point, where it out- 
crops upon the bank of this river. A com- 
pany has recently been organized under a 
charter, granted January, 1851, which gives the 
corporation perpetual existence, with the right to 
hold such real estate and right of way as shall be 
deemed necessary by them to the successful pros- 
ecution of their business ; with power to lay out 
wagon roads or railroads to such poiuts on the 
Ohio or Saline rivers as they may see proper; to 
erect locks and dams on the latter stream, for the 
improvement of its navigation ; to esgage in the 
business of welling for salt water; the mining of 
coal, iron, clay, and other minerals; and the man- 
ufacture of the products of these, with such other 
commodities as the company may think promo- 
tive of their welfare. 

In 1853, the parties on whom these rights were 
originally conferred, having disposed of the sa me, 
without first organizing the company, as directed 
by the act, the sale was sanctioned and the mea- 


granted to sell any part of their real estate, and 
to borrow money on bond and mortgage, at any 
rate of interest not exceeding ten per cent. per 
annum. 

The company’s property is situated at the mouth 
of the Saline river, in South-eastern Illinois, and 
occupies a track having a frontage of two miles on 
the Ohio, and extending back some eighteen miles 
along the Saline. The latter stream is navigable 
at all seasons about three miles from its mouth 
and at high water, fourteen miles farther. The 
whole frontage on the Ohio affords, at all stages 
of the water, a good landing. About a mile up the 
Big Saline, the Little Saline enters the former, 
rising in a sandstone ridge, which forms a division 
between the coal formation and carboniferous 
‘imestone, containing the hemetatic ore immediate- 
ly adjoining, and on the company’s premises.— 
These comprise, in all, over 4,000 acres, contain- 
ing coal and iron, in which the ore occurs in large 
surface deposits, the overflow of dikes which 
traverse the limestone in determinate lines of frac- 
ture, 

On this estate are three of these parallel fissures 
[one 24, and one 27 feet in width. The width of 





sure confirmed. In July, 1854, permission was- 


: a 

the other has not yet been ascertained. These are 
crossed at right angles by another fissure 12 feet 
wide. It is believed that these are the only erevi- 
ces hitherto discovered in the world bearing hem- 
atite iron. Two of these have been opened tothe 
depth of 70 and 90 feet, respectively, the ore in- 
creasing in rich ness,and presenting all appearances 
of being inexhaustible in quantity. It is the proxi- 
mity of these veins of hemciatic ore to inexhausti- 
ble supplies of coal, that constitutes one of the 
leading elements in the value of the above estate. 
On the premises, the company have already 
erected one charcoal furnace, capable of making 
annually from 1,800 to 2,000 tous of excellent pig 
iron. In addition to this, shops, mills, machinery, 
&c., have been provided, and about 300 acres of 
land put under cultivation, furnished with the ne- 
cessary farm buildings. A large plot has bees 
surveyed and laid out, on which it is proposed to 
build a city, to be designated Suwano, the Indian 
name for Beautiful. The site of this is on the Sa- 
line river, extending nearly two miles from its 
mouth. Near this point the coal deposits first 
crop out, and extend for eight miles along the 
edge of the river, on both margins, embracing an 
area of about 6,000 acres. The vertical thickness 
cf all the coal measures on this estate, is 850 feet, 
in which occur thirteen seams of coal, seven of 
these, having an aggregate thickness of 32 feet, 
are believed to be workable. 
Interstratified with the ccal are no less than six 
seams of carbonate of iron occurring in the shales. 
From the examinations already made, it has been 
ascertained that from every acre may be taken 
over 7,800 tons of iron, or 5,000,000 tons to the 
square mile. Among these deposits are found 
sand-stone, fire-stene, fire-clay, &c.,—all of which 
are suitable for various useful purposes, 

Three coal pits have already been opened upon 
the property, With railroads extending from ihem 
to the river. 

The estate does not lie in one compact mass, 
the object being to secure such lands only as could 
be turned to useful account. At the mouth of 
the Saline, there is a track of 2,400 acres designed, 
as already stated, for the site of a manufactaring 
city. Other sections have been secured contain- 
ing the coal deposits, iron ores, clays, &c.; and 
others for their white-oak and cypress, with which 
they abound. Extensive forests of the last are 
owned by the company. 

Feeling satisfied, from the central situation of 
the locality ; its accessibility to all parts of the 
country ; the immediate proximity of such large 
and superior beds of coal, iron, &c., to each other; 
and the immense demand for these products now 
existing, and destined to rapidly increase,—that 
the time has come when the enterprise can be legi- 
timately presented to the public, the attempt is 
now made, in the confident expectation of results 
not only creditable to American industry, but high- 
ly remunerative to the capital iavested. 

The results already obtained would afford a rea- 
sonable dividend; but the amount accomplished, 
fs so small in comparison to what is required to. be 
done, that from $1,000,000 to $1,200,000 are still 
needed to put the concern in proper working or- 
der. This addition would enable the company to 
extend their coal mining operations, to build four 
blast furnaces, and a rolling mill, to make 500 
‘bushels of salt per day, and afford sufficient funds 
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on*hand to-conduct their business in the*most ad- 
vantageous manner. 

With such resources, it is believed that the pro- 
fits of the company will pay an annual dividend 
of at least ten per cent., and leave a sufficient sur- 
plas for further extending their operations. 

The parties already working these mines are not 
mere speculators, but have entered upon the un- 
dertaking as a permanent investment of their own 
capital, as well as that of others who may embark 
with them in the business. 

There are other considerations to which we will 
refer only in brief. The site for Suwano is not 
only favorably situated as a commercial point on 
the Ohio, but occupies a track the most part lying 
high and being remarkably salubrious. No stag- 
nant waters or swamp lands occur on any of the 
company’s possessions. Not a single case of chol- 
era, congestive, or yellow fever has been known to 
originate here, within the last dozen years. Salt 
springs overflow on various parts of the property. 
Being remote from the sea-board, the means of 
living are cheaper than in most parts of the coun- 
try. Materials for building and other purposes 
are abundant. The numerous rivers and railroads 
all converging to a point in the great Mississippi 
valley, will render this region one of the best in 
the world for the export of products at all seasons, 
and to all sections of the country. 

The company possess abundant elements of suc- 
cess, both as a coal mining, and manufacturing 
company. Their coal veins constitute the lowest 
out-crop of coal lying immediately upon the banks 
either of the Ohio or Mississippi rivers, and is 
consequently the cheapest source of supply of this 
indispensable article. Near this great deposit is 
the confluence of the most imporiant rivers of the 
Mississippi basin. From the coal fields these rivers 
are accessible at all seasons of the year. The 
demand for coal for the use of steam-boats alone 
is immense. Coal, wherever it can be reached, is 
fast superseding wood, not only for the generating 
of steam, but for all kinds of manufacturing and 
domestic purposes. The demand for all these 
purposes is exceeding the supply. Coal is almost 

. exclusively used in all the numerous towns and 
cities that line the backs of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers. From the above mines it can be sent 
by water thousands of miles in every direction. 
It is claimed, that entirely independent of the 
manufacture of iron, the proceeds of the coal bu- 
siness would yield a remunerating income on the 
capital to be invested on account of both. 

There can be no doubt of a sufficient demand 
for all the rails the company can manufacture, at 
very high prices. Mostof the rails used in the West 
are now imported. The import, some years, has 
been as high as 100,000 tons. The consumptiou 
will always continue to be large, both for new 
works, and to supply the wear and tear on old 
roads, All the materials that enter into the manu- 
facture of rails, are found on the company’s 
property. Labor in the West, is nearly as cheap 
as it is in the Eastern States, and is not, we pre- 
sume, 25 per cent. higher than in the iron districts 
in England. With equal experience, and capital 
equally abundant, we ought to manufacture rails 
at a lower cost in this country than in England, 
from the lower price of all kinds of food, and from 
the almost entire exception of property from taxa- 


Estimated profits on the make of salt.. 


cent., or $300,000, would leave as surplus, $778,- 
290. 


gain, as sales ot city lots, income from farms, mills, 
machine shops, foundry, fire-brick, &c. 
of all these, it is believed that not only can divi- 
dends at the above rate be declared; but a sur- 


facture as cheaply in a few years. As it is, there 
is at present a very large margin for profit, as rails 
are selling at a distance from the seabord in the 
United States at double their cost in Wales. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that well managed 
concerns in the interior could supply the domestic 
demand at much less than what rails are at present 
selling for. The question of success in the above 
case is reduced to one of sufficient means aud ad- 
equale management. 

The capital stock of the company has been fixed 
at $3,000,000, of which $1,800,000 have been sub- 
scribed and paid in. It is now proposed to fill up 
the full amount of capital, by disposing of the re- 
maining $1,200,000 of stock. This amount would 
enable the company to appropriate for 
General improvement.... .... ..2. see. . $220,000 


Rolling stock, tools, &c.. --.-- 40,000 

Four blast furnaces, rolling mill and dwell- 
on, any EEE COTTE CCE 800,000 
Transit means.... ‘ 240,000 
Salt works.. e-. 23,000 
$823,000 


Leaving for working capital, say..... 400,000 
The following estimate of profits, prepared from 
tables, for every item of which the most rigid 
scrutiny is challenged, is made for the first and 
second years’ operations. 
First Year. 
Mining profit on 6,600,000 bushels of 
coal, at 4 cents per bushel..... .... ..$264,000 


Transit profit on same.... 2... cee. wees 895,000 
Net profit on first year’s work........ $659,000 


For safety, take only one-half this, say. $329,500 
Less, wear and tear on rolling 

stock, tools, &c.. 20 per cent. 

On COSt.... ... . $8,000 
Less, wear and tear on “railroad, 

houses, &c., 5 per cent. on 

COKE 0.00 0 cece cove seve eoe- 11,000— 


19,000 


Profit of first year $310,500 
Second Year. 

No. of bushels of coal mined.16,016,000 

Less, required for furnaces 


ee ee ce ee Cees eee 


RNR ss c0s 500s. a0e.000s 2,775,000 
Mining profit (4 cts.) on... .13,241,000—$529, 640 
Transit profit on..... ...... do 809,340 
Total... co. .ces seco sees soe «$1,388,980 


$669,490 
21,200 


Net profit, second year.......... $648,290 
From the above it will be seen that the first 
year’s operations will afford to pay ten per cent., 
and leave $10,000 as surplus. The second year’s 
business has been estimated to yield a net profit 
$648,290 


890,000 
30,000 
And we have as total profits on the 
the 2d year $1,078,290 
Which after paying another dividend of ten per 


For safety, take one-half... 
Less, wear and tear, as above 


eee Cees tee HOH eee eee Eee ee 


Add to this estimated profits on the 
make of rails....... 


This does not take into account otuer sources of 


In view 


so as to make them commensurate in a great mea- 
sure with the wants of the South and West. 

The estimated cos of manufacturing 18,750 tons 
of pig iron, is given as follows: 


For One Ton. 
Two and a half tons ore, at $1 00........ $2 50 
One hundred bushels coal, at 8cts........ 3 00 
Half ton limestone .... 6... .005 seve coos 30 
LBDOr, SMIATIOS, GO. «oo v0.00, 0000 cece veces 2 50 
Castings and other materials.,........... 72 
Incidentals, including repairs............ 98 
UN OOF Wiad cekk ees Sacer $10 00 
—or for 18,750 tons, .... .... cece $187,500 


Estimate for converting the above into 15,000 
tons of rails. 





Per ton 
Sixty bushels coal, at 8cts............ #1 80 
Breaking, wheeling, &c.... .... 0... ss0e. 25 
| ee nee 5 60 
an 70 
Muck-rolling......... 76 
Shearing, pileing, and heating... aobd debe shee 1 06 
Rolling, &c..... ‘ 1 35 
Sawing, trimming, and straightening oxime 70 
Miscellaneous, as wages, repairs, renewals, 
wear and tear, ee ee eats 5a' bp kee 28 
IIE OID. sinsss: sens: seen hanes: ene $17 50 
—or for 15,000 tons..... .... 0... sees $262,500 
Add cost of pig iron as above.......... 187,500 
Total cost of 15,000 tons.......... $450,000 
Fifteen thousand tons of rails will sell, at 
a eras 840,000 
ee re $390,000 


We have not sufficient space to go into a lengthy 
detail of the Geological Survey made a year ago 
by Dr. Owen. This gentleman bas a reputation, 
as a man of practical science, inferior, probably, 
to none in our country, and coming from such a 
source, statements will receive attention which 
might otherwise be regarded as beyond the mark. 
We extract from the close of his Report, the fol- 
lowing : 

“Tt would be difficult to find a location in the 
United States where so many workable beds of 
coal are concentrated in a limited space, 
as in this southern part of the middle coal field of 
Mississippi valley, adjacent to the Ohio river, five 
beds making their outcrop, from the summit of 
the bluff to low water; and three to four more 
beds can be won in the mile space intervening be- 
tween the valley of the Saline and the Dutton 
cliff. 

The quality of the coals generally, proves to be 
equal to any coals mined adjacent to the Ohio 
river, below Pittsburg, and superior to any coals I 
have yet examined from the Mississippi or Mis- 
souri rivers. 

The shales intercalated with the coal measures, 
are often rich in iron-stones, capable of producing 
about 80 to 40 per cent. of excellent, soft, grey 
iron, of much tenacity, and well adapted for con- 
version into steel. 

The slack and waste coal can be employed in 
the manufacture of salt, if not immediately at the 
mines, within a few miles of them. 

The coal lands lie from ten to twelve miles 
north-east of the extensive iron region of the sub- 
carboniferous limestone formation,affording abun- 
dance of the hydrated brown oxide of iron, which 
will yield from 50 to 56 per cent of good malleable 


iron. 


Almost every coal reposes on a bed of fire-clay, 
which will afford an abundant supply of this ma- 
terial so useful in manufacturing districts. 

The dark limestone which locally overlies the 


upper coal, is capable of receiving a good polish 
and forms a beautiful black marble, where the 








tion, There is no doubt we shal] come to manu- 





plus accumulated sufficient to extend their works, 





rock is veined and free from impe:fections. 
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An awple source of limestone tor fluxing ores 
and other purposes can be obtained, either from 
the above-mentioned bed of limestone, over the 
upper coal, from the ferruginous calcareous rock, 
which crops out under the 4-inch coal in Round- 
hill branch, or from the hills on the south side of 
the Saline, below the Saw-mill where a bed of 
limestone equivalent to the Curlew limestone can 
be found. 

As all the bulky materials required for the use 
of potteries, can be found close at hand, in the 
coal measures of the Saline, this vicinity would be 
a*very favorable position for the establishment of 
such works, especially since, for certain kinds of 
queensware and porcelain, materials can be ob- 
tained within convenient distance. 

he Shawneetown uplift, which is but seven 
miles north of the mouth of the Saline, has cast 
up the conglomerate and mi!l-stone grit, and thus 
cut off, in a north-easterly course, the productive 
coal measures ot the Saline, underlying the anvil 
rock. 

Up stream, beyond this axis of elevation, which 
crosses the bed of the Ohio river opposite Shaw- 
neetown, these coal measures are no longer acces- 
sible, but by deep shafting. 

It is true that a cotemporaneous zone of car- 
boniferous strata rise again between Rockport and 
the Cannelton coal mines; but so far as we are 
yet acquainted with these equivalent coal mea- 
aures on the north-eastern margin of the middle 
coal field, the beds of cual are thinner, and also 
deeper seated, by reason of an extensive fault 
of sixty feet immediately south of the Trabue 
mines. 

When we consider, at the same time, their in- 
creased distance, by over two bundred miles from 
the down stream markets, it appears evident that 
they can hardly come into competition with the 
south-western coal mines. 

I may add, that I know of no coal Jocations on 
the intermediate higher coal measures, adjacent to 
the Ohio river, that can compare in accessibility 
and concentration of mineral wealth, to the 260 
feet of strata described in this report, underlying 
the anvil rock. Indecd, if we take the whole 
range of the middle coal field occupying the great- 
er part of Illinois, the western part of Indiapa,and 
the north-western part of Kentucky, we cannot 
find a locality at present known, where good coal 
cao be worked to as gteat au advantage and pro- 
fit,as south-west of the Shawneetown disturbance, 
and more especially, none which is so favorably 
situated for supplying the southern markets.— 
Since from Battery Rock, in Lllinois, the coal 
measures recede frem the Ohio river,with.a strike 
line curving to the north-west, through Pope, 
Johnston, and Williamson counties, towards the 
south bend of Big Muddy ,below its forks in Jack- 
son county, so that no coal mine can be opened 
within a reasonable distance of the Ohio river be- 
low this point. 

Battery Rock,on the Illinois side and the mouth 
of Tradewater, on the Kentucky shore, may there- 
fore be regarded as the termination, in a south 
and west direction, of the productive coal mea- 
sures of the middle coal field on the Ohio river.— 
Hence coal mines situated on, or adjacent to this 
part of that river, command tke markets of the 
south, under more advantageous circumstances 
than those above them on that stream, or up the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers, especially in the 
winter season, when coal is most in demand, and 
in low stages of water. 





Savannah, Albany, ard Guif Kailroad. 

The following gentlemen were clected Directors 
of the Savannah, Albany, and Gulf Railroad Co., 
on the Ist inst. : 

R. D. Arnold, 8. Elliott, W. Duncan, H. D. Weed, 
R. Wayne, C. Green, F. 8. Bartow, J. P. Screven, 
8. Cohen, H. Roberts, G. W. Garmany, J. Stod- 
dard, J. R. Jobnson. 

At a meeting of the Directors, held on the fol- 


wine day, J. P. Screven was re-elected Presi- 





New York Railroad Statistics. 

We have received from Albany an abstract of 
some of the most important railway statistics for 
the year ending Sept. 30, as officially returned to 
the State Railway Commission. We annex the 
following table, which we have compiled from this 
document, of the earning and expenses of the N. 
York roads : 


Earnings, Expenses, 
year, year, 
Sept. 30, 55. Sept.30,’55. 
IN... ¥.. Conizali.. <uicnaes $6,568,581 $3,401,455 
| QM BRB dasendes 3 5,488,993 2,625,744 
* and New Haven... 936,025 594,358 
“ and Harlem...... 1,035,577 801,451 
Rome and Watertown... 404,374 281,899 
Hudson River.......... 1,812,084 1,208,142 
Buffalo and New York 
CUM iinda ween cd's ees 288,392 256,496 
Bighe TANG. <cca neceiccee 679,750 323,987 
Brooklyn City.......... SABAIG vende 
Eighth av...... 215,587 132,592 
RIO SMa 5 caw, cdael ccadies 212,456 165,234 
INGUIN, sishia cndaitede ics DOB ATG: =... swssnes 
OOO: < ciiiddsdionde. BAG RRR ec) hoedecs 
Canandaigua and Niagara 
LO err eee 59,766 70,839 
Canandai’a and Elmira.. 174,089 104,583 
Cayuga and Susqueban’a. 135,433 86,784 
PIMORINE vec) daddlndce os’ 36,432 38,902 
Long Island............ 301,793 185,331 
Ogdensburg.... .... --<.- 520,153 369,798 
Oswego and Syracuse... . 126,540 67,558 
Rensselaer. sce acca vcs’ 241,149 130,681 
Syracuse and Binghamton 159,489 136,981 
Saratoga and Whitehall.. 71,909 49,822 
Troy and Boston........ 155,331 67,007 
Troy and Greenbush.... 85,659 $1,664 
Buffalo and Corning..... 214,524 125,399 
Black River. .... «ccs «<. 26,261 12,401 
DORGIE «o's cues sae ‘ 38,293 6,302 
Hudson and Boston..... 44 873 34,647 
OUSGNEE 66s os0e séee'se 2G,385:;; =  sesdus 





Total.... .... .. «+++ $20,843,385 $11,310,071 


Total length of roads........ 
Total construction .... 6... see. eeeee $125,252,669 
Number of passengers.... .... .... .. .33,839,164 
Tons of freight. .... 2. see. seve coos coos 3,417,207 


Our Albany correspondent, it will be noticed, 
states the foregoing figures are not complete, ow- 
ing to the crude returns made by some of the 
Railroad Companies.—[ New York Times. 





Finances of the United States. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his late Re- 
port, gives the following as the revenue, disburse- 
ments, and debt of the United States for the year 
ending 30th June last : 

The actual receipts into the Treasury for the 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1855, were $65,003,- 
939 55. Balance in the Treasury Ist July, 1854, 
$20,187,967 50. Total sum for the service of 
the fiscal year ending July 1, 1855, $85,141,898.- 
05. 

The receipts from customs were. ..$53,025,794 21 
" lands.......... 11,497,049 07 
Miscellaneous.... .... 2... 481,687 27 
$65,003,930 55 

The actual expenditures of said year were: 
Civil, miscellaneous,and foreign in- 

tETCOUFSC .... cece sees cone oe ee 24,183,487 48 
Interior... ..+. ..-- 4,126,739 00 
eeee £8268 £888 £88 e Fee 14,773,826 36 
13,281,341 01 


9,844,528 24 


$66,209,922 04 
Balance in the Treasury 1st July, 84 
B55 weve cece cece coos voes sess 18,981,976 01 
The sum of $9,844,528 24 was expended 
the year, in payment of interest, premiums, 








fel eae sage 
Redemption of public debt, inter- 
est and premium......... «+... 


@eee ceee oe ee eee eee Fete ee 





— et 
redemption of thé public debt, -makiug the ex- 
penditures upon other objects $56,365 ,393.80. 


The receipts of the first quarter of last fiscal 
year were $21,521,302 85. Estimated receipts 
for the remaining three quarters were $42,500,- 
000. It will be seen that the actual receipts have 
advanced nearly a million beyond these fizures.— 
The expenditures for the first quarter of same 
year was $16,169,330.63. Estimated expenditures 
for the remaining three quarters, $48,176,590 59. 
The actual expenditures were nearly two millions 
in excess of these estimates. 


The actual receipts into the Treasury for the 
quarter ending 30th September, 1855, have been 
$19,774,460 13. The estimated receipts for the 
remaining three quarters are now set down at 
$48,144,274 13. Add balance in the Treasury Ist 
of July, 1855, $18,931,976 01. Making the esti- 
mated aggregate sum of $86,850,710 27 for the 
service of said year. 

The actual expenditures for the first quarter of 
said year—that is, the quarter ending 30th Sept- 
tember, 1855—have been $16,594,116 10. The 
estimated expenditures for the remaining three 
quarters, are $54,632,730 81. Making the actual 
and estimated expenditures $71,226,846 91; and 
leaving an estimated balance in the treasury on 
the Ist July, 1856. of $15,623,863 36. 

The estimated receipts into the Treasury for the 
fiscal year ending the 30th of June,1857, are $71,- 
500,000. Balance in the Treasury on the Ist of 
July, 1856, $15,623,863 36. Making the estimat- 
ed sum for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1857, 
$87 123,863 36. 

The estimated expenditures for said year are 
$57 451,365.58. Leaving an estimated balance in 
the Treasury on the Ist of July, 1857, of $29,672,- 
497 78. 

In addition to the pablic debt, as above stated, 
there is due, under treaties with various Indian 
tribes, payable upon time, the sum of $19,253,- 
522 13. Besides which, the United States hold 
stocks in trust for various Indian tribes to the 
amount of $3,822,700 57, and $726,184.85 invest- 
ed for the Smithsonian Institution. The United 
States hold the principai of the Smithsonian fund, 
amounting to $515,169, under the act 18th Ang., 
1846. and is bound to pay the interest annually, 
for which the stocks, stated in the tables, are held 
as indemnity. In addition, there was in the Trea- 
sury on the Ist July, 1855, the sum of $683,373 
66, balances of various trust funds. 


The Secretary estimates the amount of gold and 
silver in circulation in the United States, at the 
close of 1855, at over $250,000,000 ; and the bank 
notes at $187,000,000, making $437 ,000,000 in all, 
and showing a reduction of about $17,000,000 ia 
the amount of bank bills. The gold and silver 
bullion received at the mint and its branches, for 
voinage,during the year, was $70,017,007. Export 
of gold and bullion,$56,247,543, showing an excess 
of receipts over exports of $13,769,664. 


The table of export for the same fiscal year, in 
addition to the exports of gold, exhibits $30,427,- 
187 6f manufactures exported, and $26,168,368 
foreign goods exported, exclusive of specie, and 
$162,323,948 of all other articles, making the 
whole exports $275,156,846, against $261,468,520 
imported, showing the excess of exports $13,688,- 
826, over the imports, There is no return or eés- 
timate of the gold imported by emigrants, and no 
return or estimate for the freights of our vessels 
that have contributed to our imports. 

The table of tonnage for the same year exhibits 
our tonnage at 5,222,001 10-95ths tons, an excess 
over that of the preceding year of 410,000 tons; 
but it is proper to remark that the tonnage mea- 
surement of American vessels, under the present 
act of Congress, makes the measured tonnage less 
than the actual tonnage, while the unreported lost 
vessels may more than counterbalance the differ- 
ence, 











Progress and Condition ef the Iowa Rail- 
ways. 

Many of our readers feel a deep interest in the 
progress of the various railroads in process of 
construction in our State, and we presume we 
could not fill a column to better purpose than in 
posting them up on the present condition of these 
roads, just as Winter is about to set in. 

The Keokuk and Fort Des Moines road, in 
which our city has taken the deepest interest, has 
been a long time before the “public eye,” and 
about six months ago a contract was made for 
grading tMe road from this place to Bentonsport, 
a distance of some forty miles. Since that time 
contractors have been constantly at work, though 
somewhat retarded by sickness in the Fall, and 
their monthly estimates of labor done range from 
five thousand to ten thousand dollars per month. 
A number of miles of grading has been completed, 
and preparations are in progress for extending 
operations to the neighborhood of Farmington, to 
continue work on the line of the road during the 
winter. 

The contractors are men of means, energy, and 
experience, and arrangements have been made by 
the company, which it is thought will enable them 
to meet the regular monthly estimates, and fur- 
nish the fron for laying the track during the com- 

{year. 

The Keokuk, Mt. Pleasant and Muscatine road 
was brought prominently into public notice only 
during the pasi Summer. A growing interest is 
manifested on the part of eur citizens as well as 
those interested along the line, and the energy of 
the officers of the company has enabled them to 
secure a liberal subscription in its favor in 
St. Louis as well as at home. 

The contract let in the Summer for the construc- 
tion of the road around the Rapids to Montrose 
has been prosecuted with energy, and the work 
is still progressing with a force of some sixty 
hands. 

It is expected that the road will be in operation 
from this place to Montrose early in the Summer, 
and in the meantime surveys will be completed 
and arrangements made to continue with all con- 
venient dispatch towards Mt, Pleasant. 

The Fort Madison azd Bloomfield road has not 
made as much noise in the world recently as it 
did sometime ago, and we believe that the work 
thereon has slacked off in like proportion. A con- 
siderable amount of work has been done towards 
grading the road between Fort Madison and West 
Point, but we are not very well posted as to its 
present condition or prospects for the future. 

The Burlington and Missouri River railroad, 
which, according to the proclamation of various 
papers along the line, was to have been completed 
to Ottumwa a year ago, is stil progressing slowly. 
A large portion of the grade has been completed 
between Burlington and Mt. Pleasant, and ties and 
irop for a part of the track are on hand. The 
present calculation is to complete the road and 
bave the cars running to Mt.Pleasant during next 
season. 


The Air Line road which comes next in our 
progress north, has experienced quite a revival re- 
cently, and has now two hundred hands employed 
on the Lowa side, as well as a large force on the 
Mississippi. ‘The route we understand is not as 
yet permanently located through Iowa, and at 
present there seems to be some question as to 
whether it will pass through Brighton or Washing: 
ton. If the road projected from Muscatine, should 
continue on through Washington to Oskaloosa, it 
would seem that the policy of the Air Line would 
be to go through Brighton, which would be an ex- 
cellent route and would avoid the ruinous compe- 
tition which must result between two roads over 
the same route, From present indications, it would 
seem that the Air Line is bound to go ahead at 
all events, and it becomes all those interested to 
put forth their best efforts to get “in the bill.” 

On the road from Muscatine through Washing- 
ton, west, considerable grading bas been done, and 
work is still progressing under the management of 
Farman & Co. 
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The road from Davenport to Musvatine was 
opened on the 20th, as we noticed at the time. 

‘And the road from Davenport to Iowa City, it is 
expected, will be opened this month, preparation 
is being already in progress for a grand cele- 
bration at Iowa City on the occasion.— Keokuk 
Whig. 





Finances of Kentucky. 

The recent message of the Governor of Ken- 
tucky states that the surplus of receipts over ex- 
penditures in the Treasury, on the 10th of October 
last, amounted to the sum of $255,781. Accord- 
ing to the estimated receipts and expenditures for 
1856, there will be a balance on the 10th of Octo- 
ber next of $5,601. ‘‘This view of our finances,” 
says the Governor, “while showing a sufficient 
amount for all the necessary purposes of an 
economical administration of the government, at 
the same time admonishes us against lavish ex- 
penditure.” 

THE STATE DEBT. 

From the 3lst of December, 1853, to the 4th of 
September, 1855, there was paid of the principal 
of the State debt the sum of $162,009. Since the 
Governor has been in office, $31,000, up to the 
30th November, 1855, have been paid-—leaving 
the entire aggregate of the State debt on that 
day $5,991,576 73. Of this sum, $600,000 are 
held by the Southern Bank of Kentucky, the in- 
terest upon which it is bound to pay, and for 
which the State holds that amount of stock, and 
$1,869,664 73 are held by the Board of Educa- 
tion, the interest upon which only may be con- 
sidered a perpetual charge upon the Sinking 
Fund. The actual debt, the principal of which 
has to be provided for, is, therefore, $4,921,912. 
Since the 30th November, 1855, up to whicb 
period the above statement is made, there has 
been redeemed of the public debt the sum of $14,- 
000. The semi-annual interest due the Ist day of 
January, 1856, has been forwarded to New York, 
and will be premptly paid. 

THE SINKING FUND. 

The total receipts of the Sinking Fund from Ist 
of January, 1854, to the 10th of October of the 
same year, including the balance then on hand, 
were $391,103 80. The expenditures during the 
same period were $242,695 05—leaving a balance 
in the Treasury on the 10th of October, 1854, of 
$148,408 75. The receipts from the 10th of Oc- 
tober, 1854, to the 10th of October, 1855, includ- 
ing the above balance, were $662,494 50. The 
expenditures during the same period were $519,- 
015 87—leaving a balance in the Treasury on the 
18th of October, 1855, of $143,478 63. From the 
11th of October, 1855, to the 380th of November, 
1855, there was transferred to the Sinking Fund, 
of the surplus revenue, $76,518 55, and for collec- 
tion of revenue transferred, the sum of $104,687 
54—the three sams making an aggregate amount 
of $324,684 72. 

The expenditures from the llth of October, 
1855, to 80th of November, $7,868 50—leaving a 
balance in the Sinking Fund, on the 80th Novem- 
ber, 1855, of $316,816 22. This balance is after 
the payment of the interest due Ist of January, 
1856. This entire surplus may be safely used in 
purchasing the bonds of the State, and the Gover- 
nor has accordingly sought to make such invest- 
ment. The holders of bonds however, seem re- 
luctant to bring themginto market, and compara. 
tively a small amount only has been purchased. 
This fund, by law, remained on deposit ir the 
Banks without yielding anything to the Sinking 
Fund. The Commissioners concurred that as long 
as it remained uncalled for in Bank, it ought to 
command some reasonable interest. 

Accordingly an arrangement was made with the 
Bank of Kentucky, that it should keep the sum 
of $100,000 .in the City of New York, without 
charge for its transfer, for the purpose of purchas- 
ing bonds of the State, upon which an interest of 
three per cent. per annum should be paid, and 
for the sum of the whole deposit of $210,000, or 
any part of it, to be. subject. to call by the Com- 


missioners, whenever wanted for investment or 
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any other purpose. The Governor says that it is 
desirable that this fand should be used as epeed- 
ily as practicable in redeeming the debt, and no 
paias will be spared to effect that object. 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Governor represents the school fund to be 
in a healthy and prosperous condition, and urges, 
at considerable lengtb, the importance of elemen- 
tary common school education. He next reviews 
the charitable institutions of the State, and then 
passes to the militia system, recommending its re- 
organization. The Governor also recommends a 
sufficient appropriation to be made for continuing 
the Geological Survey of the State, and a further 
appropriation for encouraging the agricultural and 
mechanical interests. The Banks of Kentucky 
are in a sound condition, and the Governor does 
not think that it would add anything to the pros- 
perity of the State to increase the number. 





Finances of Maryland, 

The annexed extract from the Governor’s Mes- 
sage, shows the receipts, expenditures, acd gener- 
al financial condition of Maryland, at the 30th of 
September last. 

“There was received into the Treasury, in the 
fiscal year ending the 30th of September, 1855, 
from all sources, the sum of $1,200,762 58, to 
which is to be added the balance in the Treasury 
at the end of the preceding year, amounting to 
the sum of $378,123 98, making the aggregate re- 
ceipts for the year 1855, $1,578,886 58. 

The disbursements of the Treasury for the year 
ending 30th September, 1855, were in the aggre- 
gate $985,964 53, leaving remaining in the Treas- 
ury at the end of the year, applicable to future 
demands, the sum of $592,922 03. 

There was received into the Treasury during the 
fiscal year 1855, on account of the Sinking Fund, 
the sum of $263,025 87, all of which said sum 
was during the same perivd disbursed in invest- 
ments for the use of the same. The amount of 
stock standing to the credit of the Sinking Fuad 
on the 30th September, 1854, was $3,158,637 53, 
and the amount aided to the same, during the 
year 1855, was $268,112 42, so that the aggregate 
value of the stock standing to the credit of that 
Fund at the close of the year 1855, is $3,426,- 
749 95, 

At the close of the fiscal year 1855, the aggre- 
gate of the Public Debt of the State, was $16,- 
132,909 Of this amount the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, pays the interest upon $3,200,- 
000, the Susquehanna and Tide Water Canals,fur- 
nish the means for paying the interest of $1,000,- 
000, and the Northern Central Railroad Company, 
hereafter furnish money to pay interest upon $1,- 
500,000, leaving to be derived from other sources, 
interest on the sum of $9,432,909. 

The Sinking Fund, as hereinbefore shown, holds 
of this debt $3,426,749 95, of which amount, so 
held by the Sinking Fund, there was purchased, 
during the last two years, $556,045 24, and there 
has been called in for redemption, and paid for 
out of the surpluses in the Treasury, for those two 
years, the amount of $211,433 31, so that during 
the last two years there has been absorbed of the 
Public Debt absolutely, by cancellation and re- 
demption, the sum of $211,433 31, and virtually 
by purchase, for the Sinking Fund, the further 
sum of $656,045 21, making an absorption, actual 
and virtual, of $767,478 55, within that period.” 

On the present condition and future prospects 
of the State, the Governor says: 


“No citizen of Maryland. can contemplate this 
exhibit of the finances of the State, without ex- 
periencing the sincerest gratification. What a con- 
trast is presented, between its condition now and 
the humiliating position it occupied but a few 
years ago! Then, we stood trembling upon the 
very verge of State insolvency, repudiation and 
dishonor ; now, owing to the pubiic virtue and in- 
domitable energy by which the integrity of the 
State has been vindicated, and our plighted faith 
honorably maintained, we not only behold the 
dawn of our deliverance, but the broad open day 
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is clearly in our view, revealing to us a prosper- 
ovs'fature; and animating laudibly the pride of 
every citizen of the State. Let but the same 
spirit that has animated our people be continued, 
accompanied by that spirit of retrenchment and 
economy that should ever shape and direct public 
measures, and but a few more years will elapse 
before their toils and sacrifices for the preserva- 
tion of the public credit will be abundantly re- 
warded by the rich fruition of their bighest hopes. 
Wave after wave of pubijic prosperity is bearing 
us farther and farther from the receding shores of 
insolvency and dishonor; the day is not far dis- 
tant when the demands of the public creditors 
shall all have been cancelled to the last farthing, 
when the fetters fastened upon us by a vast in- 
debtedness shall be broken, and the State once 
more shall stand erect in its own unborrowed 
strength, relieved finally of the galling thraldom 
of public dabt. 

The Treasury, for many years, has not exbibit- 
ed such a condition of sounduess, justifying such 
cheering hopes with regard to the future. Our 
public debt is now a manageable affair, complete- 
ly within our grasp and under our control; noth- 
ing short of some great public calamity can occa- 
sion us further embarrassment. 

It gives me a high degree of satisfaction to 
state that the various public works in which the 
interest of the State is so largely concerned, have 
participated to a very considerable extent in the 
general prosperity of the country. The operations 
of the principal of them, to wit :—the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, aud the Northera 
Central Railroad Company, have been characteri- 
zed by a degree of success which encourages the 
most cheering anticipations.” 





Railroads in Virginia, 

The annexed statement shows the lengths, cost, 
and interest of the State in the Railroads of Vir- 
gipia: 

Alexandria, Loudoun and Hampshire railroad 
—length 160 miles, in progress 63}, capital stock 
authorised by law $3,500,000, State’s interest, 
$56,970. 

Fredericksburg and Gordonsville railroad—length 
45 miles, in progress 45 miles, capital stock $460,- 
000, State’s interest $72,879. 

Manassas Gap railroad, (including the Loudoun 
branch)-—-length 162 miles, completed 693, in pro- 
gress 92}, capital stock $2,800,000, State’s inter- 
est $1,024,000, 

Norfolk and Petersburg railroad—length 80, in 
progress 80, capital stock $1,500,000, State’s in- 
terest $191,079. 

Orange and Alexandria railroad, (including 
branch to Warrentown and extension to Lynch- 
barg)—length 157, completed 97, in progress 60, 
capital stock $1,457,500, State’s interest $847,- 
401 85. 

Petersburg and Roanoke railroad—length 60, 
completed 60, capital stock $769,000. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac rail- 
road—length 76%, completed 76%, capital $1,000, 
000, State’s interest $275,200. 

Richmond and Petersburg railroad—length 22, 
completed 22, capital stock $685,600, State’s in- 
terest $385,600. 

Richmond and Danville railroad—length 142, 
completed 135, in progress 7, capital stock, $2,- 
000,000, State’s interest $1,181,200. 

Richmond and York River railroad—length 38}, 
in progress 38}, capital stock $500,000, State’s in- 
terest: $77 598. 

Roanoke Valley railroad--length 22, completed 
a capital stock $430,000, State’s interest, $306,- 


South Side railroad, (from Lynchburg to City 
Point)—length 131, completed 131, capital stock 
$1,400,000, State’s interest $80,500. 

Virginia Central railroad—length 189 miles,com- 
pleted 153, in progress 36, capital stock $2,977,- 
500, State’s interest $1,613,284 76, 

Virginia and Tennessee railroad—length 206, 
completed 160, in progress 45, capital stock $3, 
000,000, State’s interest $1,800,000, 
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‘otomac railros 82 
miles, completed 82, capital stock $300,000, 
State’s interest $83,333 33. 

Blue Ridge-railroad—length 17 miles, complet- 
ed_18, in progress 4, capital stock $1,800,000, 
State’s interest $1,234,255, 

Covington and Ohio railroad—length 224, in pro- 
gress 63, capital stock $1,000,000, State’s interest 
$798,574 85. 

Clover Hill railroad—length 114, completed 114, 
capital stock $250,000. 

Greenville aud Roanoke railroad—length 21, 
completed 21, capital stock $289,100. 

North Western Virginia railroad—length 103}, 
in progress 103}, capital stock $3,500,000. 

Tuckahoe and James River railroad—length 4, 
cumpleted 43, capital stock $68,600. 

Seaboard and Roanoke railroad—length 80,com- 
pletei 80, capital stock $500,000. 

Baltimore and Ohio railroad, (in Va.,)—length 
740, completed 240. 

Making in all 2,002 miles of railroad in length, 
1,332 completed, 670 in progress, $29,687 ,300 cap- 
ital stock, $10,751,216 State’s interest. 


Sunbury and Erie Ratiroad. 

A recent communication from the President of 
this road, and ex-Governor Bigler to the City 
Council of Philadelphia, gives the following view 
of its financial condition. 


The Eastern Division of the road commences at 
the anthracite coal of the Shemokin Valley, at 
Sunbury, and extends to the bituminous coal 
fields above Farrandsville, a distance of about 80 
miles. The total cost of this division, including 
the money already expended, is estimated at $3,- 
600,000. 

The Western Division of the line, extending 
from the harbor of Erie to the coal beds in Mc 
Kean county, a distance of 82 miles, has been es- 
timated at a total cost of $2,400,000.. The con- 
struction of this division, except the iron, has 
been contracted for with a pumber of enterpris- 
ing and responsible citizens of Erie and Warren 
counties, one-half the gross cost of the work to be 
paid in the municipal bonds of the city and coun- 
ty of Erie and the county of Warren; 25 per ct. 
in the bonds of this company, and the remaining 
25 per cent. in cash. 

The Middle Division, found between the points 
already named, a distance of 110 miles, embrac- 
ing the heaviest part of the work, is estimated at 
a cost of $5,500,000. 

The cost of the several divisions, and the total 
cost of the road, are exhibited as follows, to 
wit : 

Eastern Division......... ‘ 
Middle AT 4. te amc tl in Sin Perr 5 
Western “ 








$11,500,000 
The resources of the company, collected, and 
to be collected, and those only prospective, so as 
to exhibit the whole scheme, may be stated as fol- 
lows, to wit: 
Total amount of subscriptions collect- 
ed, and to be collected............ $4,894,000 
Municipal subscriptions of Erie city 
and county, and WarrenCo., as pro- 
vided for in the contracts for work, 
and not included in the above..... 
O:iginal capital to be raised, termed 
** the Consummation Stock”’...... 


2,800,000 
Proceeds of mortgage security.. .... 


5,000,000 


Total. .... ..2. sees cece sees sone $13,244,000 


This aggregate covers no Municipal Subscrip- 
tions, except those of the cities of Philadelphia 
and Erie, and Erie and Warren counties. 

The road east of Williamsport is now completed, 
and connecting with the Shemokia road at San- 
bury, makes a continuous line from Williamsport 
to Mt. Carmel, a distance of 70 miles. 











another bas been created over the entire line, not 
to exceed the aggregate of $6,000,000, with the 
condition that the bonds issued under it shall nev- 
er exceed half the amount of capital previously 
invested in the construction and equipment-of the 
road. Wu have reason to believe that this will af- 
ford a good system of credit for the company. 
The payment of the remainder of the subscrip- 
tion of the Cleveland, Painesville and Ashtabula 
Railroad Company, ($200,000) is dependent upon 
the action of the City Councils. Under the law, 
the payments are to be made cotemporaneous.— 
Until the city makes provision to pay, no demand 
can be made upon the Ohio Company; and a fail-, 
ure in the former involves tke loss of the latter. 





Port Wayne and Chicago Railroad, 

Tbe annual meeting of the shareholders was 
held, November 15th, and the following gentle- 
men were elected to serve as directors for the en- 
suing year : 

Wm. B. Ogden. John Evans, Chicago, Sam’l G. 
Haas. Valparaiso, Ind.; Amzi L. Wheeler, Ply- 
mouth, Ind.; Wm. Williams, Warsaw, Ind.; Solo- 
mon W. Roberts, Pittsburg, Pa.; Samuel Hanna, 
Pliny Hoagland, and Joseph K. Edgerton, Fort 
Wayne. 

Subsequently Joseph K. Edgerton Esq., of Fort 
Wayne, was elected President, Judge Hanna de- 
clining. Mr. Edgerton is a man of great business 
experience, energy and perseverance, and if his 
efforts are properly seconded by the stockholders, 
it is thought he will do a great deal towards the 
early completion of the road. The work is stead- 
ily progressing. Estimates to the amount. of $80,- 
000 have been paid in the last two months. The 
tracklaying will be completed and the road open- 
ed to Columbia (20 miles) by ist January next, 
and the eastern division of the road from Fort 
Wayne to Plymouth, (64 miles,’ it is confidently 
expected, will be opened for business early in the 
Summer. At Plymouth this road connects with 
the Cincinnati, Peru and Chicago road, connect- 
ing Laporte with the Michigan Southern and 
Northern Indiana road. Qn the section of the 
Clevel’d,Peru, & Chicagoroad of 28 miles, between 
Laporteand Plymouth,the iron is in part laid down, 
the tracklayiog is progressing, and that section of 
the road will be open early in the Spring, and in 
time to meet the Fort Wayne and Chicago road 
at Plymouth, thus completing a connection for the 
latter road with Chicago. A large business will 
flow over the road on completion of this connec- 
tion. The work west of Plymouth will be prose. 
cuted with vigor. The Fort Wayne Sentinel 
states :—Should the means placed at the disposal 
of the President be sufficient, the road will be ex- 
tended to P)ymouth early in the Summer,at which 
point a temporary connection will be made with 
the Peru and Laporte road, giving us a very good 
Chicago connection. The whole line will be com- 
pleted as early as practicable, and it will then, in 
conjunction with the Ohio and Indiana, form one 
of the best and shortest routes from Chicago to 
the East, and if properly managed cannot fail to 
attract a large share of business and prove profit- 
able.—Fort Wayne Republican. 





Trade of Milwaukee. 
The Milwaukee Sentine/ says that the following 
is a comparative statement of the shipments of 
leading articles from that port, from the com- 





The mortgage heretofore resting on the road be- 


Melts. ci!i.ce seacv cts © 84980 oes 


tween, Williamsport and Sunbury, has) been satis-(Lime ................Dbls. 40,418 10,678 


fied, and the bonds issued under 


it cancelled, and Brick eee Cees Core Fee FHF 4,360 ee eee 








mencement of the season to this and last year :— 
18565. 1854. 
PIGGE oo bc iccce scsascse bbls. 192,661 155,164 
QR T ors leu leis sede s 36 536 25,918 
|. PERE ET ee ” 9,946 6,619 
Beet... od ice tase veer " 10,760 8,874 
Wheat ...............b’sh.8,008,996 1,917,964 
re See: ‘© 108,597 181,937 
OOO sites sts eSBs 5 14,027 410,957 
DEPICT . 000 cede ccc * 92,601 330,976 
RIG 68s bs OER Li 61,646 109,717 
Potatoes {..0sci.aiw * 64,703 62,655 
Weel 2: oi sass ier. Sse. lbs. 524,380 209,000 
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Population of Massachusetts: ~~ 
The fol'owing is a table of the total population 


of this State, as exhibited by each census since |lows: 
1800, the amount of the increase in each decade, |Earnings for the year ending Novem- 


and the average gain per cent., per annum: 


Average 
gain 
Increase _ per ct. 
in per an- 

Years Census. numbers 

1800 2. woes cece 422,845 

BOL ccce cave vnee 472,040 49,195 1.11 
1820... .... .... 528,287 61,247 1.04 
ROOD Sec 'ccas gece 610,408 87,121 1.55 
1840.... .... ++. 787,700 127,292 1.91 
BORD... con cecreorn ttn’ 236,015 8.20 
1855 (5 yrs.)...1,133,033 169,318 3.27 





Increase in 55 years...........710,188 
Census of 1800........ ...... 422,845 


Census of 1855.... .... see. 1,183,083 
Massachusetts, with the poorest soil of any 
State in the Union, has the greatest number of 
inhabitants to the square mile, and is by far the 
richesttin proportion to her population. The in- 


crease of her people are fully up to the ratio of 
that for the whole counti y, which shows that she 
finds full employment for them at home. The 
progress of her commerce and manufactures keeps 
pace with that of the agricultural interests of the 
country. 








Mercanttic Marine of the State of Maine, 
The following statement shows the tonnage of 
vessels built in Maine during the year ending June 
80th, 1865, and the tonnage owned in the several 
collection districts, June 10th 1855—copied from 
annual Reports on commerce and navigation :— 





Built. Owned. 

BARD on.c0 é00060 c000;0009 56,929.46 175,258.65 
Waldoboro’ .... .... eee 49,678.06 148,896.15 
Portland.... .... ......-25,800.12 137,317.55 
err 15,343.49 70,762.17 
Castine .... 2.0. .o0e cove 6,644.32 53,955.50 
Ellsworth .... ........ -. 10,898.88 47,977.25 
Eastport .... .... ..+. -- - 18,969.80 44,505.06 
Bamgor .....2000 osc eoee 7,143.82 40,297.59 
Machias .... ........--. 6,674.69 34,216.82 
ee 10,439.37 26,929.50 
Kennebunk..... .... +++. 7,353.66 17,120.42 
ROD dinde cane) siie v0—h) +2 1,579.35 7,167.67 
MONE cchevéiesae heiephp encanto 1,891 69 

215,904.73 806,605.22 


The State of Mainc, with a population of about 
625,000 inhabitants, has a larger commercial ma- 
rine than any nation in Europe, with the exception 
of Great Britain. 





Texas. 
The report of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, submitted to the present Legislature of 
Texas, makes the following exhibit ot the land of 
Texas: 
Total area of the whole State........ 175,594,560 
Titled by Mexico & Spain. . 22,584,484 
Confirmed by act of 1852... 3,741,241 
Claims under the Republic 
and State of Texas...... 44,834,686 


Total acres granted..........+. +--+ 71,160,411 


Leaving a total public domain after sa- 
tisfying all known claims.... .......104,754,149 
This report shows the amount of old titles un- 

der Spain and Mexico to be 2,932,907 acres less 

than shown by. previous reports, that amount hav- 
ing been set aside by the courts. 
Of the land between the Nueces and the Rio 

Grande, confirmed by the act of 1853, 1,876,629 

acres have been surveyed and returned to the 

Land Office, leaving 2,364,612 acres of the same 


Expenses during the same time, in- 


num. | Deduct dividends paid in July last, 


| Tasker, g Co. 
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“Worcester and Nashua Railroad, 
The year’s business of this road has been as fol- 


ber, 1865 204,780 28 
129,020.87 


Net profits... 000 sees cees cece $75,759 91 


eeee eee Cee Hee FOS Fee 


cluding interest on the debt...... 


and to be paid January 10th, of 
$4 per share...... 60,888 00 


Surplus undivided............. $14,871 91 


January Dividends. 

The following are some of our leading railroads 
which pay semi-annual dividends this month. 
Hartford and New Haven.. .5 per ct, in cash 
Western [Mass.].... ........38 - 
Boston add Lowell......... 
Worcester and Nashua...... 
Petersboro’ and Shirley..... 
Michigan Central........... 
Mich. South, & North, Ind.. 
Cleve’d., Col., & Cin........ 
Cleveland and Pittsburg..... 
BAINO MAUI no. cp. 0n 00.00.008 
Milwaukee and Mississippi..5 per ct. in cash 

- - ..5 per ct. in stock. 
Galena and Chicago........5 per ct. in cash. 

7 .»+..--12 per ct. in stock. 





OF St Or Gr O> OO > CO 


in 7 p. ct. b’ds, 
i “ 





ic” By referenceto our advertising columns 
it will be seen that in consequence ofsome chang- 
es among the parties owning the Pascal Iron 
Works, Philadelphia, the name of the firm is 
changed from Morris, Tasker, & Morris, to Morris, 
The above Works have a well 
established reputation for the manufacture of Iron 
Tubes of all sizes and descriptions, besides general 
Foundry business. They are situated on South 
5th and Franklin streets. Office, 85 South 3d st., 
Philadelphia. 


Coal Burning Locomotive. 

Messrs. DanrortH, Cooke, & Co. of Paterson 
have just completed for the Delaware, Lackawan- 
na, and Western railroad an Anthracite Coal 
Burning Locomotive, named the “Delaware,” of 
the following dimensiors : 
Boiler 46 inches diameter at the smoke box end, 
and 51 at the furnace end. Contains 115 two and 
a-half inch tubes, 12 feet 6 inches long. Furnace 
grate 5 ft. long by 6 ft. 3 in. wide, giving an ares 
of 3114 feet of grate surface. Furnace extends 
into the cylindrical part of the boiler about 34 
inches, forming a combustion chamber; and has 
about 130 sq. feet of fire surface in all. It com- 
ptetely overhangs the'back drivers. 
One large steam dome, 32 in. diameter by 46 
inches high, placed midway between the furnace 
and smoke box, and covered by a neat house for 
the engineer. 

Cylinders 18 by 24, placed longitudinally just 
forward of the front drivers, with perpendicular 
valve faces inside the frames. Valves worked di- 
rectly from the links, without a rocker. 

Drivers are six in number, 48 inches diameter, 
with Bush & Lobdell cast iron chilled tyres. Dis- 
tance from centre of front to that of back- wheels, 
about 13 feet, Equalizing levers between each 
pair of wheels. 

The overhanging weight of the cylinder, steam 
chests, smoke pipe, &c., is sufficient to counter- 








outstanding. 


nearly 2,400 gallons. Forward part of tender is 
brought down near the track, forming a platform 
for the fireman, and covered with a roof. 

The first coal burner ever made in Paterson was 
built at these works. The “Delaware” will be the 
third of this class for the D. L. & W.Co. They 
are also building some engines for the Missouri & 
Mississippi railroad. Present number of hands 
employed about 200. 








To Engine Drivers and Me- 


chanics. 


) yet yc! to twenty Locomotive Drivers and Mechanics of 

good character, experience, and steady habits, will find 

permaxent places and liberal compensation on the Mobile and 

Ohio Railroad at Whistler, five miles from Mobile City. 
JOHN OHILDE, 

8t2 Engineer and Sup’ t. 


Meigs & Greenleaf, 


No, 23 William st., 
ILL give prompt attention to the purchase and sale of 
STOCKS, BONDS, &c., strictly on commission, Orders 
respectfully solicited, 
OHAS. A. MEIGS, late Cashier Am. Ex, Bank. 
A. W. GREENLEAF, late of No. 2 Wail st. 
ReFreRENCES : American Exchange Bank, Bank of the Re 








public, Metropolitan Bank, Merchants’ Bank. ly18 
To Civil Engineers and Con- 
tractors. 


A hwy PUBLISHED —A set of Tables for finding, at a glance, 
the true cubical content of Excavation and Embankments 
for all Bases, and for every variety of Ground and Side Slopes. 
By M. BE. Lyons, Associate Engineer, Lebanon Valley R. R. 
The Tables are 24 in number, printed in clear, bold type on 
sheets of tinted paper, 25x16 mches. Sold in separate sheets, 
at 25c. each, or the whole handsomely bound in cloth in one 
volume for $7.50, by Josrpu Hurry, 139 Chestnut st., Phila.; 
Wo. Minirix, Baltimore, M¢.; Exrwistte & Son, Alexan- 
pv Va.; MoCiEar & Oo., ‘Toronto, CO. W., and by all book- 
sellers, 

Testimonials may be seen at the office of this paper. 38° 


New York and Erie R. R. 


On and after Monday, Dec. 31st, 1855, and until further notice 


PASSENGER TRAINS 
prea leave Pier foot of Duane street, eae 
as follows, viz :— 


BurraLo Express, at 7 a.m., for Buffalo direct, without 
change of baggage or care, At Hornellsville this Train con- 
nects with a Way Train for Dunkirk and all stations on the 
Western Division, 
Matt, at 8% a.m. for Dunkirk and Buffalo, and intermediate 
stutions,— Passengers by this train will remain over night at 
Owego, and proceed the next morning. 
NEWBURGH EXPRESS, at 4 p.m., for Newburgh direct, with- 
out change of cars. 
ROOKLAND PassENGER, at 4 p.m., via Suffern’s, for Picr- 
mont and intermediate stations. 
Way Passencer, at 4 p.m., for Otisville and intermediate 
stations, 
Nieat Express, at 5 p.m. for Dunkirk and Buffalo. 
Emicrant, at 5 p.m., for Dunkirk and Buffalo and inter- 
mediate stations, 
On Sundays One Express Train—at 5 .m. 
‘Thess Express Trains connect at Elmira, with the Elmira & 
Niagara Falls Railroad, for Niagara Falls, at Buffalo and Dun- 
kirk with the Lake Shore Railroad for Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, etc., 

1.tf. D. CO. McCALLUM, General Sup’t. 


Lawrence Scientific School, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


| ie; next Term of this Institution will open on the first day 
of March, 1856, and continue twenty weeks, 

Instruction by Recitations, Lectures, and Practical Exer- 
cises, according to the nature of the Study, will be given in: 





BOtany.c coos coon wees ano cccesncady Prof, Gray. 
Chemistry, Analytical and Prac- 

ORF enc ncn ccus cnn coed ascten “« “  Horsford. 
Comparative Anatomy and Physi- 

OlOGY cane coca nenn ccec cave cece Wyman. 
PGMS, 2000 ca0n cece cccacuce “« «Eustis. 
Mathematics 2.00 .ccn cece ccecece “ «@ Feces. 
BinGsAlOZY coe <cnn enan cave casen “«  « ~ Qooke. 
PENNIES scnnsinss sand yncs concen “  Lovering. 
Zoology and Geology....-------- “« “Agassiz. 


For further information concerning the School, application 
may be made to Prof. E. N. Hursrorp, Dean of the Faculty.4 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Jan’y, 1856. 6t62 





Four First Class Locomotive 
Engines for Sale. 
Cylinders 15 D 
2 pa ie geo ee 
Do. 15x22, Do. 4% feet, 
all of which have 4 wheels connected with centre bearing 


balance that of the fire-box and fuel at the other. cae; von in frames and pedestals ; co 





Weight of engine about 32 tons, Tank holds 


pper flues ; 
motion. H, & F, BLANDY. 
ZARBSYILLB, Ohio, August 11th, 1855, 83 
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LA MOTHE’S PATENT IRON RAILROAD CAR. 


ir 


E are now prepared to furnish this Car to railroad com- 
panies at short notice and reasonable rates, 
Notwithstanding its extraordinary advantages, the prices 
will be arranged wholly with reference to the cost of construc- 
tlon—without regard to patent rights. 
We are now building passenger and freight cars for several 
companies; and it is desirable that parties ordering give early 
notice of their wants. 


The striking features of this principle are :—simplicity— 
cheapness—durability—superior safety in cases of accident— 
facility of repairing when damaged—and less weight compared 
with the wooden cars of the same capacity; these cars for 60 


cars, while the strength is immeasurably greater. 
We guarantee these points in the acceptance of orders. 
The advantages may be tested by personal observation in 


passengers are more than two tons lighter than the ordinary] 


RSDOU= GOGGER Se 





this city. Detailed descriptions of the cars will be forwarded 


to parties wishing them, 


ALFRED SEARS, 
Civil Engineer and Architect, 


Agent. 
orri1ce—9 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 








ENGINEERING. 


T= undersigned is prepared to furnish Specifications, Esti- 
mates and Plans, in general or detail, of Steamships, Steam- 
boats, Propellers, High and Low Pressure Engines, Boilers, Mill 
Work, etc.,etc. Particular attention given to the procuring and 
superintending of Lecomotives, Tenders, Cars, and Railway Ma- 
chinery of every description. 


General Agent Ashcroft’s Steam Gauge, Allen & Noyes’ Me- 


tallic Self.adjusting Conical Packing, Dudgeon’ 's Hydraulic Jack, 
Sewall’s Salinometers, etc., etc., etc. 
Acts as Agent for the purchase or sale ne and has always on 
hané, Steamers, Locomotives, ane _— etc 
s. W. COPELAND 


ting Engineer, 
64 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Railroad Iron. 


TONS Welsh Rai _ to the yard, now ‘n 
bond and fo. sale 
CLARK & SESUP, 70 Beaver a. N.Y. 


EDDY’S 
Patent Car Locomotive and 
Tender Wheels. 


EORGE W. EDDY of Waterford, New York, is prepared 

to execute orders to any extent "for his well known an¢é 
fully tested double plate and sclid Hub Wheels, fitted tg axles 
as required, Wheels of this pattern have been in general use 
for eight (8) years by the various railroad companies through 
out the United States and Canada as well as on many roads in 
Great Britain. In the manufacture of these wheels they under 
go no annealing process which gives them a deeper and hard 
chill then those of any other maanufacture, 

W. F. SHATTUCK, Gl Agent, 229 Broadway, N. Y. 


Railroad Iron. 
TONS Welsh Iron, 56 i. to the yard, in store and 
to arrive. For sale b 
CLARK & J SUP, 70 Beaver st , N. Y. 
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Railroad rron.--Locomotives. 
6,000 Tons Rails, 58 to 61 Ibs. per yard. 
1,000 oe “ 55 “ “ “ 
200 “ “ 49 oc “ 
Several KOCOMOTIVES of best manufacture, adapted toa 
variety of gauges, on hand and for sale by 
H. H. GOODMAN & CO., 


2m1, Mee Yau i. 





Philad+¢lphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore Railroad. 
UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE TO THE 
SOUTH AND WEST. 





frains will leave the Southern and Western Station, comer of| 
Broad and Prime streets, Philadelphia, at 8 30 am. 12 45, 3 and 
ll pm. 

FARE BY THROUGH TICKETS TO THE SOUTH. 
From New pp to Wilmington. 





do do orfolk .... 
From Philadelphia to Wilmington 
do lo a 
do do en 
do do Richmond 
FARE BY THROUGH TICKETS TO THE WEST. 
meer “ee Pas to Cincinnati.......... St 
pee | 
From "Pitdeiphia 00 CHRIS cacnqnencquecscccces «- 11 00 
Louisville....-.--- ‘as 
_. ‘New Fork to Indianapolis... ....---. ....---- «=~ 16 00 


An extra charge will be msde for weals and state rooms op 
board the boat. GEORGE A. PARKER, Sup’t. 


ENGINEER’S FIELD BOOK 
By C. 8. Cross, Civil Engineer. 

or work is designed as a pocket companion, and embraces} 
all the necessary tables for prosecuting railroad surveys, 

in the most compact form. 

It is subdivided as follows: 

1st. The method of staking out railroad curves and keeping 

field notes, 

2d. Railroad curve tables for expeditiously determining the 

points at which commences the curving. 

$d. Application of the Prismoidal formula in determining the 

quantities of excavation and embankment of canals and 

railroads from transverse sections. 

4th. Excavation and embankment tables for expeditiously de- 

termining the cubic yards from mean area. 

It is a plain, clear and most valuable book for practical Rail- 

road Engineers. 

For sale at this office. Price $1. 


Railroad Instruments. 


b pms TRANSIT COMPASSES AND LEVELS 
on a new Leng meets with Frau liofers Munich Glasses, Sur- 











veyors’ Compasses, eters, C:bains, Drawing Instruments, 
etc., all of the best best quality and wurkinanship, for saie at unus- 
» low prices by . & G. W. BLUNT, 
ow York, Dec, 1, 1861, " No, 179 Water street, 


| . RAILRO 
favorable terms for the 


ELLIOTE & CO., 
NO. 4 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


(ONE DOOR SOUTH OF BEAVER STRERT.) 


RAILROAD AGENTS 
COMMESSION. MERCHANTS, 


PURCHASE AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


oHFOR RAILROAD COMPANIES. 


OAD IRGN—They contract zom the most 


elivery of Rails either om 
hoard ship in England or in the United States. 

LOCOMOTIVES & CARS.—Having connection with some of 
the best builders, they furuish the best at the lowest rates for 
cash or good paper. 

WHEELS & AXLES. —They a are Agents for two of the best 
Forges, and one of the first Wheel Makers, and can supply 
orders with promptness and to give satisfaction. 

CHAIRS & S?IKES.—They are authorised to sell wronght 
and cast iron chairs and spikes from the best known makers at 
the lowest rates, 

Allorders will be promptly filled and at the lowest market 

prices. 

CAR FINDINGS in variety. 

&S Railroad Secretaries are particularly requested 
to forward by mail copics of their Reports from the first 
ELLIOTT & CO., 

No. 4 William st., N. ¥. 


TORONTO & OSWEGO 
Sa ‘Alteration of Hours. 


HE trains on the OSWEGO & SYRACUSE RAILROAD 
having changed their hours of 


departure, in connection 
with the Railroads to New York, these steamers will in future 
leave Toronto as 


“CHAMPION? Sea eta 
“MAYFLOWER” wiz. or 2 





ike” Passen these boats depend king 

connection withthe rain arriving a New York on th ensting 

Mf oy ry — wot iy An ome ae 
TORONTO, arg sate 
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Mining and civil Rngineer, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Barnes, Oliver W., 


Ohief Eng. Pittsburg and Connellsville R.R. Oo., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Edward Boyle, 


Chief Engineer, 2d, r and 9th Avenue Railroads New York 
fice 123 Chambers st. 


Clement, Wm. H., 
Little Miami Railroad, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


James Converse, 
Chief Engineer Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railroad, 
Galveston, Texas. 

















Alfred W. Craven 
Chief Engineer Croton Aqueduct, New York. 


Charles W. Copeland, 
Steam Marine and Railway Engineer, 
64 Broadway, New 1 York. 
Davidson, M.O., 


Civil and paint Engineer. Office Swanton Oost and Iron Oo. 
61 Lachange Plate, Baurimorz, Ma. nd 








Steele, J Dutton, 
Pottstowa, Pa. ” 
Charles B. Stuart, 


Consulting Engineer, 23 William str., New York. 


Edward W. Serrell, 


Civil Engineer, 23 Williant.st. New York. 


Trautwine, John C., 
Civil Engineer and Architect, Philadelphia. 


Troost, Lewis, 
Alabama and Tennessee Railroad, Selma, Ala. 


= A. B. Warford, 


Chief Engineer,Susqueh Railroad, Harrisburg, Pa, 


Wm. J. Young 


‘AS removed his eriug ana Surveyag Instrument 
ufactory to No, 33, North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


Knox & Shain, 


Manufacturers of Engineering Instruments, 464 _— st., 
Philadelphia. (T'wo premiums awa 


BUSINESS CARDS. 






































©. Floyd-Jones., 
Division 8d and 12th Divisions, 
ILLINoIs CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
alia, 1. 

Gay, Edward F., 

Civil Engineer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gilbert, Wm. B., 

Syracuse aud Binghamton Railroad, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Gzowski, Mr., 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Railroad, Toronto, Canada. 


Grant, James H., 
Nashville and Chattanooga R. R., Nashville, Tenn. 


Theodore D. Judah, 


Chief Engineer, Sacramento Valley Railroad, 
Sacramento, Cal. 
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Robert B. Gorsuch, 


Civil and Mechanical, Steam and Hydraulic Engineer, 
Tabernacle Building, 340 Broadway, N. York. | 


Ss. W. Hin, 


Mining Engin-erand Surveyor, Eagle River, 
Lake Superior. 


D. Mitchell, Jr., 


Chief Engineer Pittsburgh and Steubenville, and Chartiers Valley 
Railroads, Pittsburg, Pa, 


Samuel Me Elroy, 
Assistant Engineer, New York Navy Yard. 


"Mills, John. B., Civil Engineer, 


Sackets Harbor and Saratoga R. R., 24 William St., N. Y. 


Septimus Norris, 
Civiland Mechanical Engineer, Philadelphia. 
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Saml. & G. H. Nott, 


Civil it Engineers, No. 6 Niles’ Building, Change Avenue, Boston. 


Osborn e, Richard B., 


Civil Engineer, Office 73 South 4th st., Philadelphia, 


Prichard, M. B., 


East Tenn. and Georgia Railroad, Knoxville, Tenn. 








Railroad Suspension Bridge. 
NOTICE. 
ENJAMIN WATKINS, at Port Gibson, Mississippi, Archi- 
tect and Engineer, will erect Suspension Wire Gable 
Bridges for railroad crossings from two hundred to three 
thousand feet span, and wooden bridges of three hundred feet 
span for any purpose of crossing, and he will also erect foot 
bridges for man and horse crossing with short or long spans in 
any part of the United States upon fair terms. Please address 
a8 above, 
November 12th, 1855. 


The Troy tron Bridge Co. 

). wr prepared to erect Iron Bridges or Roofs, or any zind 

of bearing trusses, girders, or heams, to span one thou- 
sand feet or under, of any required strength, in any part of the 
country. Their bridges will be subjected to severe tests, and 
can be built for about the price of good wooden ones. Address 

D. & G. L. BLANCHARD, Troy, N. Y. 

April Ist, 1855. 


W. G. ATKINSON, 


CIVIL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR anp DRAFTSMAN, 
CUMBERLAND, Maryland. 

AILROAD routes located, planned and estimated. Maps 

and Reports furnished. Researches made for Coal, Iron, 
Copper, Lead and other Minerals, Metals, &c. Contract work 
in Tunnels and heavy Graduation measured and reported in 
detail. Topographical Drawings executed and Lithographs 
supplied by skiltul artists. Mines explorcd, new Works laid 
off, and Geological Plans prepared. Sit 


H. SAWYE R 
(of the late firm of SAWYER & HOBBY), 


Manufacturer of Transits and Levels, 
ky removed to Union Place near Warburton Av., Yonkers, 











Lord & Wright, 


Counsellors at Law Cincinnati, Ohio. 


J. S. Sewall, 
CIVIL ENGINEER, 
ST. PAUL MINESOTA, 


Rollins & Haviland, 
STOCK BROKERS, 
88 Exchange Place New York. 
Joun T. Rouins. Water HAvILAnD. 
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W. Milnor Roberts, 
Chief Engineer Alleghany Valley Railroad, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Roberts, Solomon W., 
Ohio and + sectamc dl Railroad, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sanford, C. O., 
South Side Railroad, Virginia. 


Charles L. Schlatter, 


Chief Engineer Brunswick and Florida Railroad, 
Brunswick, Georgia. 


Straughan, J: R., 


Ohio and Indiana Railroad, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

















Shanly, Walter, 


INCRUSTATION 


OF BOILERS. 


WEISSENBORN’S PATENT 
Incrustation Preventor 


effectually obviates incrustation by separating the incrusting 
matter from the water befor it enters the boiler, while at the 
same time itis of great value asa HEATER and CONDENSOR. 
The apparatus occupies but little space, is simple in construc- 
tion and management, and applicable alike to stationary, loco- 
motive and marine engines. 
Testimony can be furnished of its successful operation for 
several months during which it has been in use here, and for 
two years in Europe, with water containing an unusual propor 
tion of lime. 
‘parties 


EW. sey" De 
No. W Youn, 





Chief Engineer Bytown and Prescott Rail 
= Prescott, Canada, mee 









; gr. 
EXCHANGE, & Solana negotiate 8 
c., are pre’ to ate Stoc 
Bonds and Financial Securities in Gaerel in 
REFERENOES, 
D. B. Bsaven, Peet Oc’n B’k, | Connetivs W. Lawrenog, 


Esq., 
sini K. Everett, of Everett Drexer & Oo. , Bank’s,Philad. 
& wo, N.Y. Samust WIL. ETS, Pres’t of 
WELLs, Fargo & Co. 18tf Am. Exchange Bank, N.Y. 


_ _—~ 





By 8. J. MoCormiok, Auctioneer. 


AUCTION SALE, 


Extensive Manufacturing Establishment. 


O* TUESDAY, the 15th day of January, 1856, 
at 10, A. M., on the premises, at the foot of 
Wolfe-st., in the city of Alexandria, Virginia, will 


ent Man | be sold the valuable MANUFACTURING ESTAB.- 


LISHMENT, owned by the Virginia Locomotive 
and Car Manufacturing Company,(formerly Smith 
& Perkins). 

The REAL ESTATE comprises a LOT OF 
GROUND and WHARVES fronting on the River 
Potomac, and bounded as follows: Commencing 
at a point on Wolfe-st. 108 feet east of Union-st., 
the line runs south, binding on a 20 feet alley, 176 
feet 7 inches ; thence east to the channel of the 
River Potomac ; thence north 176 feet 7 inches ; 
thence west binding on Wolfe-st.,to the beginning, 
and contains about 48,350 square feet of ground, 
exclusive of water front. There is sufficient depth 
of water to float the largest class of vessels. This 
property is connected by aswitch with the Orange 
and Alexandria Railroad, and is improved by the 
following BUILDINGS, all built of brick, and with 
a view to security against fire: 1st Machine shop, 
which has a ground floor 131 by 102 feet, second 
story 131 by 32 feet, third story 81 by 32 feet ; ; 2d 
Blacksmith shop 74 by 35 feet; 8d Boiler shop 
166 feet by 40 feet, and 4th Car Building shop 117 
by 40 feet. The TOOLS comprise a complete as- 
sortment of modern Machinery, suitable for man- 
ufacturing Locomotive, Marine, and Stationary 
Engines,and all classes of Iron Machinery, and also 
Passenger and Freight Cars and Railroad work of 
all kinds. The Machinery is sufficient to work 
about 300 men to advantage, and there is ample 
Shop room to work 500 men, if required. The 
FOUNDRY PROPERTY consists of the entire 
square of ground, bounded by Wilkes, Pitt, Gib- 
bon, and St. Asaph-sts., (with the exce ption of a 
lot 22 by 118 feet deep, ) and contains (exclusive 
of the lot 22 by 118 feet,) about 84,600 square ft. 
of ground. A ground rent of $22 per annum on 
the above lot, 22 by 118 feet, will be included in 
the sale. This property fronts immediately on the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad, and is improved 
by a substantial brick fire-proof FOUNDRY, 100 
by 60 feet, with all the requisite Cupolas, Cranes, 
Ovens, Flasks, Sheds, &c., for a first-class Foundry 
business. The entire property above-named,both 
real and personal, will be sold together, and pres- 
ents a favorable opportunity for parties having 
sufticient capital to engage in a profitable business 
in a desirable location. 

Terms or Sate.— $12,000 in cash, $9,037 59 to 
be paid on the Ist Feb’y, 1861, with interest pay- 
able semi-annually ; $32,448 46, to be paid on the 
1st Sf May, 1864, with interest payable quarterly, 
and the residue in 1,2 and 3 years, with interest 
payable semi-annnally. ‘The deferred paymenis 
to be made on the Ist of February, 1861, and the 
[st of May, 1864, to be secured by deed of trust 
on real and personal estate described above, and 
the other payments specified above, to be secured 
by deed of trust on the same property and nego- 
tiabie notes with approved endorsers. 

Immediately after the above sale, will be sold 
the entire stock of materials on hand, comprising 
Lumber, Coal, Pig Iron, Scrap Iron, Bar and Boil- 
er Iron, &c., &c. 

Terms.—All sums under $100, cash, over $100, 
four months with approved endorsement. 

Parties desiring to examine the property, or 
wishing farther information, will please apply to 

RICHARDS C. SMITH, 
6t49 Alexandria, Va. 





Drawings and full descriptions will be furni 
desiring them, For pe to use this inventi 
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